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THE WEEK. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire’s resignation was made 
public on Tuesday, together with the astonishing letter 
Mr. Balfour wrote in reply. Chagrin and mortification 
were natural enough, but Mr. Balfour might have 
spared his party and the country this petulant exhibi- 
tion. Mr. Balfour apparently has a grievance not only 
as a Minister, but as an author, for he reminds the 
Duke that he was honoured with an advance copy of 
the famous essay on islands, and ought therefore 
to have known all about Mr. Balfour’s opinions. 
The Duke defends himself on the ground that Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at Sheffield went much further than 
the propositions on which they had been able privately 
to agree. He reminds Mr. Balfour of his famous 
declaration that he meant ‘‘ to reverse the fiscal tradi- 
tion, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which 
has prevailed during the last two generations.” The 
Duke seems to have been as simple as Mr. 
Balfour, for he explains that he was _ expecting 
from Mr. Balfour ‘‘a definite repudiation of the 
principle of Protection in the interest of our 
national industries.” Every Free Trader will rejoice 
that the Duke has at last made up his mind. His 
deliberateness is characteristic. When Lord Randolph 
Churchill resigned in 1887 there was a great commo- 
tion in Parliament. ‘‘ It was one of those exquisite 
moments,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘in which excited politi- 
cians enjoy the ineffable sensation that the end of the 
world has come.’ Everything seemed possible. Lord 
Hartington was summoned from the shores of the 
Mediterranean, but being by temperament incredulous 
of all wast elemental convulsions, he took his time.” 
The Duke is still in the habit of taking his time. It is 
curious to think, in the rupture of the close union 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, 
how twenty years ago their vehement quarrels dis- 
tracted the Liberal Party. 

Tue day Mr. Balfour announced the withdrawal of 
the Duke, he announced the appointment of five new 
Ministers. They are an amazing list, and one great 
Unionist organ frankly admits that they cannot face 
Parliament. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton takes to the Colonial 
Office many estimable and genial qualities, but no repu- 
tation at all. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who owes his 
place in the Cabinet simply and solely to his name, is 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer—a piece of superb 
audacity, very complete and significant. Everyone re- 
members Mr. Balfour’s charming postscript about 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s kindness in consenting to 
remain in the Government in order to show that his 
father’s resignation must not be taken as evidence of 
serious disagreement. There are no limits to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s considerateness, and in so meri- 
torious a cause he is obliging enough to become the first 
Protectionist Chancellor of the Exchequer for half a 
century. Mr. Brodrick has been kicked upstairs into 
the India Office, where all his enthusiasm for buttons, 
new caps, and his German order will be wasted. 
This part of the rearrangement is in some respects 
the most scandalous. of all: Mr. Brodrick is a byword 
for incapacity. One Tory organ indeed discovers that 
he has travelled in India. Thatis not his only point 
of contact, for it was he who proposed to make India 


pay for protecting Lord Milner and his hated régime 
from the turbulent Outlander. 

Tue Note in which the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia sum up the result of their deliberations on 
Macedonia adds very little to the speculations which 
their inaction has excited. They dispense their cen- 
sures a little more impartially than before between 
Turks and insurgents. They continue, like good 
Autocrats, to authorise their brother-Autocrat to sup- 
press his rebels. With the complacence of arch-officials 
they declare once more that their scheme of reforms is 
the last word of European wisdom. But they do hint 
at new developments in two directions. Something 
apparently is to be done not to stay the massacres but 
to succour the survivors. While the Sultan burns his 
villages, the Russian Red Cross Society will be per- 
mitted to bind up the wounds of the non-combatants 
who escape. At the same time the reform scheme is 
to be propped and pillared by some means 
which are not specified. Remembering the pro- 
posals that have been put forward in the Rus- 
sian official Press, it is not difficult to guess 
what these new measures will be. The number of 
Consuls in Macedonia will doubtless be increased 
and endowed, as though it were a novelty, with the 
right to interfere in the details of the local adminis- 
tration, which all European Consuls do as a matter of 
fact possess in Turkey. If nothing better can be done 
it is doubtless well that the Consular Corps should be 
strengthened. But the presence of a Consul does not 
suffice to intimidate a bad official. Some of the very 
officers who were censured in consequence of the naval 
activity that followed the murder of the Russian Consul 
in Monastir have since been promoted. So long as a 
corrupt official can reckon on the secret support of 
the Palace in Constantinople he need not fear the 
complaints of a Consul. Nothing happens until a 
Consul is murdered, and as soon as that excitement 
subsides the old régime runs its normal course once 
more. There is no cure for Macedonia which does not 
begin by cutting the wires to Constantinople. The 
control which Europe exercises must be that of a 
responsible administrator. In the ré/e of critic she 
is impotent. id ee 

Tue excellent resolution of the executive of the 
National Liberal Federation is proof enough, if proof 
were wanted, that for all its reluctance to make the 
massacres in Macedonia a party question, the Oppo- 
sition is unanimous on this subject. As much can be 
said for the Labour group and the Irish Nationalists. 
The opinion which is voiced at such great meetings as 
tho:e which have been called by the mayors of Cardiff, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield is the only 
view that finds a public expression. If the horror 
of the country is less feverish than it was in 
the days of the Bulgarian atrocities, that is only 
because there is no difference of opinion. Our delusion 
that we have a vested interest in Turkish misrule has 
vanished, and with it the national sentiment for the 
Turks. It may be that we have for a moment a 
Government which lacks the nerve to retrace the fatal 
error it made nine months ago when it resigned the 
whole management of this crisis to Austria and Russia. 
But no Government is immortal, and the opinions 
which Liberals, in common with humane men of all 
parties have expressed, will be binding when next 
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a Liberal Government comes into power. It is 
not merely the periodic massacre of protesting popu- 
lations which makes the case against Turkish misrule. 
Those massacres may cease asa fire ceases from lack of 
fuel. But the daily round of oppression will continue. 
English opinion must be educated to the point of de- 
manding that the first Government which expresses its 
real views shall end the oppression without waiting 
until some sensational outrage, some unusual catas- 
trophe moves even the unimaginative to think of in- 
tervention. ee: 

Tue Macedonian Relief Fund, like the similar 
funds which the Lord Mayor of Manchester and the 
Daily News are promoting, has made notable progress 
during the week, and before we go to press again it is 
hoped that a relief party of experienced travellers and 
medical men will have s.arted for Monastir. But, 
generous as the response has been, the sum collected 
is still the merest fraction of the £100,000 which at a 
moderate computation will be necessary. There ought 
to be a collection in every Christian church and at 
every meeting which discusses the Eastern Question ; 
and above all the starting of a town’s fund should be 
urged upon the mayor of every alert town. Cheques 
should be sent direct and made payable to the bankers, 
Barclay and Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Tue Manchester Guardian published on Monday an 
important letter from Miss Hobhouse, who has spent 
two and a half months travelling in the country districts 
of the new colonies. She gives a sad picture of imme- 
diate distress, and the outlook is most alarming. 
‘* Whole families are face to face with starvation.” 

*“‘ Sad indeed it is to see the people on farms situated often 
twenty, thirty, or fifty miles from any town. Whole families 
are face to face with starvation. The man has probably 
tramped away to seek work for casb; the women and 
children sit silent at home. No word of complaint is ever 
heard. There is nothing to do; noclothes to make, no food 
to cook, no garden to till, and neither seeds nor water. They 
sit in a row, silent. 

If the Boer farmers were allowed their guns the diffi, 
culty would be modified, for there is abundance o 
spring-bok, blesbok, koraans, and guinea-fowl. Un- 
happily, the Government do not allow the Boers 
their arms, and even the promise to allow a 
certain number to keep their rifles has been broken. 
We believe that since this letter was written 
the Government have yielded to Miss Hobhouse’s 
representations and renewed the supply of rations. But 
that does not remove the necessity of further help, for 
everything depends on the next harvest, the harvest five 
months hence depends on the. supply of oxen for 
ploughing, and the supply of oxen depends 
on private charity. The farmers are heavily in 
debt already for the tin roofs and planks the 
Government have sold them. If the harvest is a failure 
there will be awidespread famine. We need not insist 
again on our direct responsibility to these unhappy 
people, and we have only to state that the Manchester 
Guardian will forward subscriptions for the very 
necessary object of buying teams of oxen. All arrange- 
ments will be made for one team to be passed on from 
farm to farm, so that the fullest use will be made of 
any help that is given. 





Ar Cinderford, in the Forest of Dean, Mr. Asquith 
on Thursday night delivered a timely answer, admirable 
alike in intellectual quality and economic knowledge, 
to the Glasgow-Greenock fulminations of Mr. Chamber- 
lain. His argument in a compressed form runs as 
follows: We are perfectly free to negotiate with 
foreign countries save in so far as the Sugar Conven- 
tion has tied our hands. The tariffs of the world are 
not nearly so severe as in 1846, nor are they specially 
directed against this country either in intention or 
effect. Our manufacturers are more successful than 


their German competitors in Protectionist areas like 
France and the United States. Upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s ‘‘ hysterical dumpophobia” and upon what we 
may call his anti-English Imperialism Mr. Asquith 
spoke out with great force, to the evident satisfaction 
of his audience : 

‘In the long run, depend upon it, you will not promote 
the unity of the Empire by anything that impairs the material 
strength of the United Kingdom. Mr, Chamberlain says, 
and says truly, that the colonists ought not to be treated as 
an appendage to Great Britain. I agree. Neither ought 
Great Britain to be treated as an appendage to the colonies. 
After all, we must put in a word now and again for poor 
little England.” 

Then, again, Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that 
British trade is decaying is demonstrably false. By 
every test that can be applied, the riches and prosperity 
of the United Kingdom have been advancing rapidly 
during the last fifty years. His threat that if his scheme 
be not adopted the Empire will break up is unpatriotic 
as well as foolish. 


What is the alternative policy? Here, again, Mr. 
Asquith’s speech gives us the utmost satisfaction. 
Mr. Chamberlain has no right to treat his war taxes as 
part of the permanent taxation of the country : 

“Now, I think it is the duty of any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of any Government to effect reductions in the 
taxes of the country. The difference between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and ourselves is this: We agree that these duties 
ought to be reduced. Some of us would like to see them 
reduced altogether. We say it is the duty of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to reduce by economy in expenditure. 
Mr. Chamberlain says: ‘I am in favour of reducing them, 
but you must pay the price by having an entirely new tax 
put on your corn and meat.’” 

Economy in expenditure, then, is the first part of the 
Liberal answer to Mr. Chamberlain. Reduce taxation 
without increasing it. And the second part of the 
answer is supplied by Mr. Asquith’s eloquent perora- 
tion : 

“ True it is also that in spite of the continuous growth of 
our national prosperity we still have with us the unem- 
ployed, the ill-fed, the aged poor ; but here again let us look 
to natural and not to artificial remedies. Instead of raising 


. the price of bread, let us try to raise the standard of life. 


Temperance, better housing, the tenure and taxation of land, 
these are the matters as to which we have allowed our legis 
lation to fall deplorably into arrears. To take up the task 
in a spirit of faith and of resolute purpose is, 1 hope, and 
believe to be, the mission of a Liberal Party in a Liberal 
Parliament.” 


— — 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches have stimulated the 
Unionist Free Food League, which was generally 
suspected of a disposition to efface itself, into fresh 
activity. Their Parliamentary Committee met on 
Thursday, and made an official statement to the 
effect that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had only increased 
the necessity for active work on the part of the League. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Arthur Elliot have 
joined the League, and there is a rumour that the 
Duke of Devonshire may become President. Mean- 
while Mr. Chamberlain is finding a redoubtable critic 
in the Glasgow Herald, which pursues what the 7imes 
calls his emotional statistics with great diligence and 
spirit. These figures were severely handled by Mr. 
Bryce in an excellent speech at Lancaster : 

“The presperity of trade was proved by everytest. Our 
exports were increasing, and they were still in advance of 
those of other European countries. Our exports amounted 
to £221,000,000, the exports of Germany to £145,000,000, 
and the exports of France to £90,000,000. The value of our 
exports per head had risen from £19 in 1873 to £31 in 1892, 
and in Germany the value of the exports per head was only 
415. The value of property assessed for income-tax in 
Great Britain was £398,co0,000 in 1868, and in 1901 it was 
£866,000,000. The Savings Bank deposits had increased 
from £173,000,000 in 1868 to £487,000,000 now. In 1868 
the proportion of paupers was 47 per thousand. Now it 
had fallen to 25 per thousand. Between 1878 and 1901 
wages had increased by 13} per cent. Before Free Trade 
wages over the whole country were only half what they 
were now,” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Glasgow has been followed 
by a meeting of the Miners’ Federation in that city and 
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the adoption of a hostile resolution by ninety votes to 
five. We do not wonder, in view of the fact that 
wages have risen more rapidly in Free Trade England 
between 1886 and 1900 than they have risen in Pro- 
tectionist Germany, France, or Italy. 


Mr. Mor tey has lost’ no time after recovering a 
little from the pressure of his great literary work in 
showing that he is alert and alive to the situation as 
it stands to-day. On Wednesday, while Mr. Chamber- 
lain was baiting his hook for a Greenock audience, Mr. 
Morley unveiled at Bala the statue of the late Tom 
Ellis, a name which will long be held in affectionate 
remembrance and admiration in English politics as 
well as in Welsh history. He was the first of the new 
Welsh Party which has rendered such conspicuous 
services to Liberalism and independent thinking in 
politics. Sir William Harcourt, in a letter which Mr. 
Morley read aloud, celebrated Ellis’s memory in words 
which ‘‘ unconsciously and unintentionally” seem to 
point to recent events: 

‘What was felt by our opponents no less than by our own 
party was the true satisfaction of knowing that with him the 
contests of publ c life would be conducted in that high 
spirit of public honour, free from chicane and underhand 
methods, and with that sincerity and frankness which had 
been the tradition of English politics.’ 

This kd Mr. Morley to sum up the situation in a few 
pointed sentences. ‘‘ You have a strong governing 
party broken in pieces and the King’s Administration 
shattered.” A large marquee at Bala had been blown 
down by the gale, ‘‘ but I suppose the marquee knows 
that it has been blown down ”—a hit which was greatly 
relished. Our influence in the councils of Europe has 
been discredited by military exposures, if by nothing 
else. Our fiscal system has been challenged root and 
branch, and our educational system flung down for 
passionate division. Tes 

Reapers of The Speaker do not require to be told 
about the Free Trade Union, for they see week by week 
its admirable contributions to the fiscal question. But 
we have before us a batch of its recent leaflets which 
we would recommend to every man who has the cause 
of Free Trade at heart. The facts and figures in these 
leaflets are scrupulously accurate and fair. One is 
addressed to the farm labourers of Great Britain, con- 
trasting their condition under the old Corn Laws with 
their condition at the present day. In Hereford- 
shire, for example, before 1846, the wages of a farm- 
hand were 8s. a »week; they are now 12s. 
a week. In Wiltshire, they were 7s. 6d. ; 
now they are 14s. Moreover, bread, sugar, tea, cheese 
and potatoes wereall dearer thenthan now. In happy 
Germany, where bread is taxed, the farm labourer gets 
less than 10s. a week. These are the facts which have 
to be brought home by Free Trade candidates and 
speakers, for we cannot rely merely upon the distribu- 
tion of printed matter. We are glad to see that the 
Union is reprinting some of the Birmingham leaflets 
with an answer. \n each case the answer disposes con- 
cisely but thoroughly of the facts and arguments which 
have been concocted by the tariff reformers. 


Tue Jndian Textile Journal for September 15 has 
an interesting article by Mr. Padshah, showing how 
remarkably the exports of Indian manufactures have 
advanced under Free Trade. The journal observes 
that Protection would have injured Indian textiles, and 
that ‘‘ less vitality is exhibited by the Protected textile 
industries of America and Japan,” while America 
further demonstrates how rarely Protected industries 
care to outgrow nursing and what political debase- 
ment ensues. Free Trade India is becoming a large 
exporting country. Half the yarns spun by the Bombay 
cotton mills are for shipment to China. Many more 


cottons are exported to Turkey and Egypt, and if 
Mr. Chamberlain succeeds in raising the cost of living 
andof productionin Lancashirethe cottonsot Free Trade 
India will displace those of a Protectionist England in 
many parts of the world. But if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
preferential plan were adopted Lancashire and Bombay 
would, we suppose, sink in the same Imperial boat. 


Tue Censor of Plays, to whose exploits we referred 
only two weeks ago, continues to do after his kind. 
Mr. Redford, who suppressed a German performance 
of Ghosts anda French production of AM/onna Vanna, 
has demonstrated his impartial concern for the morals 
of the foreign colony in London by condemning La 
Citta Morta. We admit that we have not read the 
book, but we confess to a certain prejudice in favour of 
a play which Gabriele d’Annunzio has written, which 
Eleonora Duse acts, and Mr. Redford dislikes. But,what- 
ever its tendency, a work from such a pen produced in 
London in Italian could appeal only to persons who are 
perfectly capable of judging its morals for themselves. 
Mr. Redford’s fatherly care might well be exercised 
with more zeal on behalf of the uneducated audiences 
who patronise the nasty farces and the unsavoury 
musical comedies which he licenses by the dozen. It is 
not so much to immorality that he appears to object as 
to any attempt to discuss moral problems through the 
medium of a work of art. Thereis no more profoundly 
moral play than Ghosts. Monna Vanna is one of the 
most beautiful works of one of the few modern minds 
inspired by faith. We are quite prepared to learn that 
there is much to be said for Za Citta Morta. The man 
who insisted on screening the Army from allusions to 
the ‘* ragging scandal” on the stage is capable of any- 
thing. We agree with the Morning Post that the 
existence of a censorship is an anachronism ‘ which 
will be abolished so soon as the public takes a vital 
interest in the theatre.” 


Tue French Socialist Party, writes our Paris corre 
spondent, is as divided as the German one, and the 
hostility between the Progressist and Revolutionary 
groups is daily increasing. The French Socialist Revo- 
lutionary Party held last week its annual congress 
at Reims. One hundred and forty-one delegates had 
been sent to Reims by thirty-nine local federations. It 
appears from the annual report of the general secretary, 
M. Martin, that 187,000 members have regularly paid 
their subscriptions and that 3,000 have taken in the 
party’s weekly paper, the Socialist. One may conclude 
from those figures that the French Revolutionary Party 
remains a small but an audacious and impassioned 
group. By all their motions the congressists have 
revealed their irreconcilable hostility towards evolutionist 
Socialism as it is espoused and defended by Jaurés 
and Millerand. In the first place, Jules Guesde 
moved that the German SocialistParty be congratu- 
lated for the late Congress held at Dresden, in 
which, notwithstanding the Revisionists’ opposition, 
the party’s unity and its revolutionary tendency 
have been maintained. In the second place, on three 
special points, the delegates, who had previously 
agreed to reforms accepted by Jaurés and Millerand 
—that is, the nationalisation of railways and of the 
mining and insuring industries — separated themselves 
from their Socialist adversaries ; they have decided to 
oppose any restriction of the liberty of association, 
the re-establishment of a State monopoly for public 
instruction, and the Radical Bill on State pensions, 
as it deducts from working men’s salaries a weekly sub- 
scription. Lastly, as if the congress wished to symbolise 
publicly the irrecoverable division of the French Socialist 
Party, it decided to adopt, in the place of the eglantine, 
the Radical flower, a poppy, as the insignia of the 
Revolutionary group. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 


“Adam Smith was a great man, It was not given 
to him—it never has been given to mortals—to foresee 
all the changes that may occur in something like a century 
and a half; but with a broad and far-seeing intelligence, 
which is not common among men, Adam Smith did, at any 
rate, anticipate many of our modern conditions, And when 
I read his books I see, even then, how he was aware of the 
incomparative importance of home markets as compared 
with the foreign; how he advocated retaliation under 
certain conditions; how he supported the Navigation Law; 
how he was the author of a sentence which we ought never 
to forget, that ‘defence is greater than opulence.” When I 
remember, also, how he, entirely before his time, pressed 
for the reciprocal trade between our colonies and the 
mother country, I say he had a broader mind, a more 
Imperial conception of the duties of the citizens of a great 
Empire, than some of those who have taught, also as 
professors, and who claim to be his successors,” — Mr. 
Chamberlain at Glasgow, October 6. 

“If the colonies, notwithstanding their refusal to submit 
to British taxes, are still to be considered as provinces 
of the British Empire, their defence in some future war 
may cost Great Britain as great an expense as it ever 
has done in any former war. The rulers of Great Britain 
have, for more than a century past, amused the people 
with the imagination that they possessed a great Empire 
on the west side of the Atlantic. This Empire, how- 
ever, has hitherto existed in imagination only. It has 
hitherto been, not an Empire, but the project of an Empire, 
not a gold mine, but the project of a gold mine; a project 
which has cost, which continues to cost, and which, pur- 
sued in the same way as it has been hitherto, is likely to 
cost, immense expense, without being likely to bring any 
profit; for the effects of the monopoly of the colony trade, it 
has been shown, are, to the great body of the people, mere 
loss instead of profit.”—Adam Smith's ‘* Wealth of Nations,” 
Book V., Chapter III. 

[Adam Smith, it should be remembered, was dealing with 
a system of preferential trade within the Empire, similar to, 
but far more complete and logical than, that which Mr, 
Chamberlain proposes to establish. | 


HE campaign has begun in good earnest. Mr, 
Chamberlain has shown his hand, or at least has 
played out the first cards of his ‘‘ tearing, raging pro- 
paganda.” We had thought that Glasgow was not a 
very suitable town for the new departure. It was 
there that Adam Smith taught the theory of Free 
Trade and found a century and a half ago a strong 
following of intelligent merchants and shippers. But 
Mr. Chamberlain is not hampered by these memories. 
He has an imagination which is completely subservient 
to his purposes. Thus Bright would have supported 
the South African War. Cobden, again, did not 
believe, we are told, in ‘one-sided Free Trade,” and 
would gladly have signed Balfour’s pamphlet. To 
crown all, Adam Smith is not past hope. If Adam 
Smith is within reach of a polling booth and can borrow 
a Daily Telegraph he will most certainly in a few weeks 
or months cross one of the celestial streets to vote for 
the restoration of the colonial monopoly and for the 
reimposition of those taxes on the necessaries of life 
which he in his old-fashioned ignorance condemned, 
At Greenock Mr. Chamberlain astounded the world by 
what none of his disciples will regard as an anti- 
climax. Not only is there ground for hope in the 
future of Adam Smith and Cobden, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself has made what he calls ‘‘a confession of 
faith.” Even his transcendent genius, which has con- 


ceived, as he tells us, the ‘‘ greatest ideal which has 
ever come to statesman in any country or in any age,” 
even his infallible mind has undergone some alteration 


upon this very subject. ‘‘l was brought up,” he tells 
us, ‘fin the pure doctrine of Free Trade.” He 
did not believe it to be inspired, but accepted 
it as a settled fact, ‘‘ and nobody would have sur- 
prised me more if twenty or thirty years ago 
he had told me I should have been criticising a 
doctrine I then accepted.” ‘‘ Accepted,” by the way, 
is a mild word for the vigorous invectives which Mr. 
Chamberlain directed from 1880 to 1885 against the 
advocates of Fair Trade, Protection, Retaliation, or by 
whatever specious name the taxation of food and manu- 
factures was then disguised. What, then, is the ex- 
planation of Mr. Chamberlain’s change of mind? The 
explanation is simple. The whole world has turned 
itself inside out. What stood before on its legs now 
stands upon its head; yes is no; resemblances are 
differences ; ignoranceis knowledge; riches are poverty. 
Let us turn to the words of the oracle: ‘‘ Everything 
has changed. Politics have changed; science has 
changed.” According to Mr. Chamberlain (at Green- 
ock), Free Trade was a good policy for the country for 
he first twenty-five years after its adoption—that is to 
say, from 1845 to 1870. From that time it became a 
failure, and all Mr. Chamberlain’s calculations seem to 
be founded on a comparison of our present exports with 
the exports of 1872. Now, thirteen years after that 
year, Mr. Chamberlain having then been for five years 
President of the Board of Trade, with all the statistics 
from 1845 to 1885 at his fingers’ ends—for they were 
issued year by year under his eye by his own Depart- 
ment—delivered himself at Birmingham (November 7, 
1885) upon a proposal that we should “retaliate 
upon those countries which put a duty upon our manu- 
factures by taxing their own products.” Mr. Cham- 
berlain thereupon said, as we are reminded in an 
excellent pamphlet issued by the Free Trade Union : 


“No doubt it is very irritating to persons in particular 
trades to have free imports competing with them while 
heavy duties are laid against them in foreign countries. 
But I will venture to assert here, and I will prove it in the 
course of this election, that it is to our advantage really ina 
Free Trade country while other countries hamper them- 
selves with protective duties.” 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that ‘‘ the very woist 
offender” in the matter of Protéctionist tariff was the 
United States, and pointed out that of American exports 
to the United Kingdom only an insignificant fraction 
consisted of manufactured goods, whereas she sent us 
over a hundred millions’ worth of food and raw 
materials which are essential alike to employers and 
employed. At the present day Russia is the 
worst and the United States the second worst 
offender, and Mr. Chamberlain’s illuminating sen- 
tences upon Retaliation apply to both in full force. 
It is impossible, as Mr. Asquith shows, to retaliate 
effectively without taxing food or raw material, and 
so raising the cost of production and of living in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

If it be said ‘*‘ But surely America sends us a good 
deal of machinery: why not tax that?” the reply 
comes at once from the workshop of the Birmingham 
tariff reformers. It is a dreadful thing to export 
machinery; our policy is to stop exports of English 
machinery and to import as much machinery as we can 
from other countries so that our manufacturers may 
turn these deadly weapons so generously supplied to 
us from abroad against their foreign competitors. 
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It is with a certain sense of satisfaction that we 
turn from Mr. Chamberlain’s statements of fact and 
thecry, from his impudent fabrications about Adam 
Smith and Cobden, from his disingenuous confession of 
faith, with its Imperialistic rhodomontade and canting 
jingoism, to the concrete proposals which he has at 
last put down in black and white for the regeneration of 
British commerce. He will place a tax of 2s.a quarter 
upon foreign corn, but will exempt maize for the benefit 
of pigs and Irishmen ; he will lay a small tax of 5 per 
cent. on foreign meat, eggs, milk, and other dairy 
produce, but will exclude bacon, because poor men 
who can’t afford meat may not like to have bacon 
raised in price. In consideration of these sacrifices which 
he proposes to inflict upon all his fellow-countrymen 
he will remit three-quarters of the duty on tea, which 
was raised, it may be remembered, to pay some 
fraction of the cost of the war in South Africa, and 
half the duty on sugar, which did not exist until 
Mr. Chamberlain took the colonies in hand. The 
income-tax payer may whistle for relief, and the 
coal duty is to remain; and when Mr. 
Chamberlain’s operations are complete he calculates 
that there will be a loss to the Exchequer of nearly 
three millions per annum. We shall be very much sur- 
prised if our fellow-citizens, after a calm perusal of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s peroration, are willing to entrust the 
national finances to this desperate adventurer, how- 
ever much they may admire the nimbleness and the 
effrontery of an apostate’s confession of faith. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND FREEDOM. 


“ My opinion certainly is that the transfer of territory and 
inhabitants by mere force calls for the reprobation of Europe, 
and that Europe is entitled to utter it, and can utter it with 
good effect.”—Gladstone to Bright, October 1, 1870. 


“It is liberty alone which fits man for liberty.”—Gladstone 
to Foster, April 12, 1882. 


‘‘) hope the nation will give a clear judgment on our 
refusal to put down liberty by force.”—Gladstone on the 
Majuba settlement in election address, 1885. 


R. GLADSTONE’S spacious career, as Mr. 
Morley calls it, was one of those rare intervals 

when the demiurgic genius of reform seems to absorb 
the power that is generally usurped by abuses and 
long-tolerated mischief. Itis a mere commonplace tosay 
that achievements that for other men would have been 
the crowning triumph of their lives were for Mr. Glad- 
stone mere incidents and mere events, mere fragments 
of a splendid immortality. Let anyone think of the 
reforms accomplished by Mr. Gladstone’s first Govern- 
ment alone, and then ask himself how many genera- 
tions of the life of a people are often spent 
in gaining half the substance Mr. Gladstone wrung 
from those five years. It is a splendid and a various 
picture ; yet as we look at that miraculous history, the 
flashing broadsword that overthrew injustice, the 
courage and sincerity that could shake off ties of class, 
of prejudice, of intimate sentiment, to face realities, the 
development of ampler sympathies with democracy, 
the large, and at moments reluctant, hospitality— 
as we remember what Mr. Gladstone did and 
what he destroyed—one great truth emerges. Mr. 
Gladstone’s power in Europe and in his own 
country can only be explained when it is remembered 
that he formed not a party but a school ; that he was 
not merely an ardent, far-sighted Parliamentary leader, 


skilled in dispositions and strategy, but a man who 
held certain great opinions, a body of truth, as 
part of his whole soul and being, and defended them 
with a passion that mere party tactics cannot simulate, 
because it is the passion and power that nothing 
but a sovereign conviction can command. 

It was because Mr. Gladstone belonged to a 
school, one of the great schools of political doctrine in 
Europe, that he vanquished in his own day the great 
doctrine of Imperialism. That, after all, was the 
heroic conflict of his life. It is on that stage that he 
played his greatest part in Europe. The Imperialist 
ideal is at all times and under all conditions a for- 
midable element. As an ideal it is capable of expres. 
sion in the highest terms, a veritable idyll of philan- 
thropy, of enlightening and devoted labour, of self- 
sacrifice, and of a passionate and strenuous mission, 
The Imperialist, in this sense, is ready to spend 
careers, resources, lives, on the great enterprise of 
bending men and nations to a foreign will; he has a 
great vision of British rule flung all over the globe, 
maintained by a resolute endurance abroad, fostered by 
determination at home ; he has no eyes for national or 
human freedom, but he sees everywhere British energy, 
British interests, British ambitions, British servants 
with a Roman sense of duty, largessing order and 
discipline and alien authority. We may say of it 
all, adapting what Fox said of Napoleon, that if 
we could forget freedom, no better ideal could 
rule the world. Behind this banner, it is true, 
there cluster very different passions: the much less 
mystic forces of selfishness, vanity, strident insolence, 
the creeping things of politics and society, and 
all those forces that arise whenever government and 
policy can be twisted to the purposes of sordid aim 
and impatient finance. But Imperialism itself, these 
auxiliaries apart, has all the power ofa religion. It 
means sacrifice, a relentless passion, a creed that spares 
no man and no nation. What is human freedom, what 
is love of country, what are the little ragged lives of 
men and women, their homes, their customs, their paltry 
affections, in that hour of stern and terrible duties? 
Imperialism at its best has no room for pity ; at its worst 
it is the avarice of things much lower than dominion. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s day, as in our own, it unfolded 
itself with all its retinue of sinister and inhuman conse- 
quences. What it has led captive the last four years 
all Europe knows. If it meant in our day the conquest 
of white peoples, it meant in 1876 the maintenance of 
the Turk, and in that chain of necessity and compul- 
sion there was locked the doom of thousands and thou- 
sands of miserable Christians whose fate was all sign 
and symptom of our power and great destiny. 

It is easy to see what sort of tactics mere party 
sense would inspire in face of this passion for mastery. 
The force is formidable, perhaps overwhelming. It has 
nobler as well as baser aspects. To resist it means 
great catastrophe ; to use it means economy, if not 
immediate advantage. We can picture how the party 
tactician, only thinking of keeping his party alive and 
compact, would make a show of resistance here, would 
bargain there, would answer challenge with equivocation, 
would merge his party at a third stage in this overpower- 
ing tide. Mr. Gladstone’s sibyl was no party sagacity 
no dexterous vigilance for strategic occasions. It was 
a profound perception of the great eternal argument 
that lay at the root of the issue. Mr. Gladstone did 
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not treat with this spirit : he flung himself upon it. He 
did not temporise with the notion that material power 
was everything. He boldly answered that freedom was 
the finest thing in the world. He did not measure the 
fortunes of parties. All he saw was that this doctrine 
was hateful, wanton, wrong ; that it meant confusion, 
disorder, injustice, and tyranny ; that it was the enemy 
of every principle he cherished. It was a combat of 
the soul, for he was defending not any party combina- 
tion, but the England of his ideal ; not some tactical 
array, but a great and solemn truth which he hoped 
Western Europe would one day make its testament. 
There is a selfishness of solitude, of self-absorp- 
tion, of resignation, as well as a selfishness of 


assertiveness and of arrogant and pitiless supremacy. 


Mr. Gladstone had nothing of that spirit, and he assigned 
no such numb ,ré/e to his country. No Government 
ever acted more promptly than Mr. Gladstone acted in 
1870 to safeguard Belgium, and his name is inscribed 
on the roll of fame in every State that won its freedom 
in his lifetime. He hated Imperialism because it 
was incessant provocation, distraction from reform ; 
a doctrine charged with mischief and danger to 
the cause of peace and stability and the settled law of 
nations ; an ill and treacherous comradeship in Europe. 
To his powerful consciousness of Europe as a great 
community of civilised purposes, the thought of England 
as an ‘‘ Attic neighbour” was torment. But above all 
he hated Imperialism because it was false to the whole 
genius of free government, a fatal poison in the springs 
of justice and freedom and popular right. It was that 
grea: truth of which Mr. Gladstone was the uplifted 
arm, the valiant and indomitable champion. As the 
great protagonist of the rights of nationality he 
fought Imperialism in its essentials, not in accidentals ; 
on its central ground, not on the fringe and margin 
of contingent failure. If Imperialism appealed to the 
imagination as a great creed of mastery and reasons of 
State and force, Mr. Gladstone appealed to the imagin- 
ation through his eloquent sense for freedom. There 
were other arguments, and they were not forgotten : the 
arguments from exhaustion, from the consolidation of 
class power, from the neglect of great problems, from 
the price a people pays in misery and disorder at home 
for prodigal and ill-considered adventures in the world. 
But Mr. Gladstone had a greater weapon than any of 
these, for he believed with all the power of his great 
nature that freedom and self-government were the 
sovereign ends of statesmanship. Other men taught 
England the intoxicating doctrine that the will and 
habits of a small people were of no account in the 
great march of empire ; Mr. Gladstone taught 
her that the right of the smallest nation to be its 
own master was sacred. Other men taught her 
to look out upon the world as a great anarchy in which 
craft and fraud and perfidy were in the ascendant, 
where England’s part, too, was to filch and trick and 
rob men of their freedom, Mr. Gladstone taught her 
to look out beyond this hum and commerce of avarice 
and revenges to the greater ideals of nationalism and 
tolerance and self-command that had slowly dawned on 
troubled Europe. All this belonged to his wide system 
of truth, as Townsend called it, and the Midlothian 
speeches, with their motto of the equality of nations, 
are the great bible of liberal patriotism. The Midlothian 
campaign was an example of that indignation which 
overlooks the smaller scruples and hesitations of parties: 


Mr. Morley gives another illustration from the last great 
battle Mr. Gladstone fought for nationalism. When Mr. 
Gladstone told Sir William Harcourt that he meant 
to form a Home Rule Government, Sir William Har- 
court said, ‘‘ What, will you go on without Hartington 
or Chamberlain ?’’ “I answered ‘Yes.’ I believe I 
had it in my mind to say, if I did not say it, that I was 
prepared to go forward without anyone . . . This 
was one of the imperial occasions that call for such 
resolution.” That was the answer of a man of seventy- 
six ; it was not the answer of a party leader watching 
a great insurgent passion, dim-eyed, doubtful, loitering ; 
it was the answer of a man whose allegiance is to the 
great eternal verities. 

This was the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s power at 
home and in Europe. His passion for freedom drew 
in its orbit forces that had little idealism by tempera- 
ment. He led the nation by appealing to its higher 
passions, by interpreting its better self, by consecrating 
its best traditions, by rebuking its crimes, by clothing 
the national vigour and self-confidence with aspirations 
and ideals that were radiant, magnanimous, and 
august. To remember his career as an example of the 
moral empire men may win if they have the passion 
and the faith to evoke and to arm those great 
sensibilities, we have only to recall his wonderful 
achievement in destroying the great Turcophil tradition, 
a tradition strongly laid in prejudice, in panic, in 
ambition. His last effort for the cause of national 
justice miscarried, but it only just missed victory. One 
great fact must always be proudly remembered about 
the 1886 election. The new democracy had been 
tempted bya profusion of promises of material comfort 
and gain ; but the first use that democracy made of its 
power was to ask that reparation should be done to 
Ireland, and that an English statesman should be 
allowed to crown the national aspirations of a people 
whose temperament, whose history, whose religion, all 
dimmed the sympathies of the English voter. The 
dreadful and cruel eclipse of Parnell—an event for 
Ireland comparable to the effect of Cavour’s death on 
Italy—alone averted triumph in Mr. Gladstone’s life- 
time. Mr. Gladstone’s ideals are not now in the as- 
cendant, but he would be a rash critic who would 
dare to contrast England’s position in Europe to-day 
with the position she held in Mr. Gladstone’s lifetime. 
None, at least, can forget, amid the shadows of injustice 
and hard realism and cold indifference to wrong which 
to-day envelope Europe, those other times when a mens 
divinior dared to make England just, and to hold up 
before the distractions and appetites of Europe the 
awful authority of a moral law, and the awful splendour 
of a moral faith. 





THE PERSONALITY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


IKE all sentimentalists, Mr. Chamberlain has a 
certain dim, but real, kinship with the genuine 
emotions. He has that mark of the undeveloped and 
cockney romantic, a tendency to be impressed with a 
thing, if itis really very big—if it is something like 
“the illimitable veldt.” He is the sort of man who 
would always write a poem at the correct water- 
fall, the waterfall which is down in the guide-book. 
And it is an interesting example of this fact, and 
of the fact that his rhetoric is his only en- 
during and genuine quality, that he said an oratorical 
and conventional, but still a finely accurate thing, 
about Mr. Gladstone ; he said that we were too near the 
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mountain even to understand, as it were, that it was a 
mountain. There is really this paradox in history of 
the thing that grows larger as it grows more distant. 
The more we travel down the valley of the present age, 
the more we feel that the victory of Gladstone’s mental 
attitude is long and wearisome, and slow, and certain. 
We have buried that ideal upon the hill behind us, but 
we know that our avenger liveth, and that he shall 
appear in the latter days of the earth. 

I only wish in this article to point out one or two 
of the matters in which Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone, 
and more especially his picture of Gladstone as an 
individual, as a temperament, gives examples of this 
inevitable triumph, this essential rightness of his point 
of view. There are an enormous number of them; 
but one, I think, towers above all the rest. It 
is not a lesson from Gladstone’s policy, or from 
his philosophy, or even from his ethics; it is 
strictly a lesson from his temperament. And with 
characteristic fundamentalism (to coin a most necessary 
word) Mr. John Morley raises the fascinating query 
connected with the characteristic upon the very first two 
pages of his chapter entitled ‘‘ Characteristics.” He 
says, with truth, that it has always been a question 
whether, among Gladstone’s marvellous social gifts, 
humour was really present in any strong degree. And 
he adds, with what seems to me to be peculiarly pene- 
trating accuracy, that there can be no doubt, at any 
rate, that gaiety was among them. In these two 
words, and their relations to each other, seems to 
me to lie the first and most overwhelmingly im- 
portant of all the inspirations which are to be 
drawn from the personal character of Gladstone. He 
was not without humour—to say that would be to say 
that he was a monstrosity, which is the very last thing 
that he was. He was that kind of genuine great man 
who is an ordinary man magnified—but magnified pro- 
portionately, magnified to scale, He was broad as well 
as long. But he was not pre-eminently possessed with 
humour, and precisely because he was not pre-eminently 
possessed with humour he was pre-eminently possessed 
with gaiety. He took everything seriously—that is, 
he had found the key to happiness, the key which is 
commonly lost to us when we lose the gaiety and 
gravity of babies. He was, perhaps, the happiest of all 
the children of men. His mighty and cheerful old 
age, in which the white hair might truly be compared, 
as in Scripture, to the flowering of the hawthorn, his 
epic bodily vigour, his translucent intellect, his 
memory for details, his multitudinous hobbies, his con- 
tinual cheerfulness, his immortal gaiety ; all this is one 
vast standing protest against the most pitiful of 
modern idolatries, the modern idolatry of humour. It 
is the great answer to the philosophy which, in con- 
tempt of the image of God, would turn man into a 
philosophical hyena. Looking at the funny side of 
things may be the way to be clever, or the way to 
be amusing, or the way to be famous, or the 
way to be Prime Minister—it is not the way to 
be happy. It is not the way to be great. Gladstone 
stands against his antagonist Disraeli in nothing so 
fearlessly, in nothing so disdainfully as in this capacity 
of the delight of gravity. The enthusiast was a happy 
man; the mocker was a miserable man. Disraeli 
despised even his victories. Gladstone enjoyed even 
his defeats. The one looked through the diminishing 
end of the telescope ; the other through the magnifying. 
It is not difficult to say which came nearer to the stars 
at which they looked. 

_ At present we seem to be working under the in- 
spiration of Disraeli chiefly ; not in politics, I mean, 
but merely in the ethics and esthetics of daily life. 
The humourists of the later nineteenth century, with 
their strange waistcoats and their strange sins, were 
perhaps the most miserable people that the world has 
ever seen. The face of a humourist of our time is like 
the face of one of the damned. The reason of the failure 


of our modern politics is that all our politicians at the 
back of their souls regard a war of statesmen as a war 
of beetles. Nay, they would regard a war of angels as 
a war of beetles. They have cultivated humour the 
malady that makes everything small. But Gladstone 
regarded a war of statesmen as a war of angels—nay, 
he would, if his attentions had been fixed on that, have 
regarded a war of beetles as a war of angels. There 
is no compromise between the two views. Either we 
are right in seeing things as Gladstone saw them, as 
growing larger and larger as we come near them, 
which ends in thinking, as Gladstone thought, a mis- 
print in a time-table of indescribable importance. Or 
else we are right in seeing, as Disraeli saw, all things 
grow smaller and smaller as we pass away from them, 
which ends in seeing, as Disraeli saw, the convulsions 
of nations as a joke. Humour is that which makes 
all things small ; but it makes nothing so small as the 
humourist. 

In this sublime tendency to see small things as 
great we find the chief key to Gladstone’s amazing 
happiness, but we also find the chief key to the things 
that were misunderstood and vilified in his political 
character. For instance, nothing appears to have 
exasperated his opponents more than what they 
regarded as a habit of making very fine distinctions ; 
of separating one logical hair from another. Some 
seem to have regarded it as a proof of his futility and 
smallness ; it was, of course, a proof of his joy and 
immense genius for life. He dwelt on small dis- 
tinctions because nothing appeared to him small. 
The moment he set himself to a minute logical 
distinction, it was as if he had suddenly decided 
to study fretwork or to collect beetles. There 
was a right and a wrong way of doing the thing, and 
he hungered after the right way with the hunger of a 
saint for heaven, His vitality loved mere logic as it 
would have loved any other fight. And he stands, as 
a second example, against that false contemporary 
notion that the detail is the enemy of the universal. He 
stands against the notion which is the root of Imperial- 
ism, that the tramp knows more of the world than the 
ploughman. The tramp knows far less of the world, 
for he has never ploughed. Gladstone ploughed. As 
Mr. Morley says finely, ‘‘ He was lowlander as well as 
highlander.” 

Lastly, and here, perhaps, we touch on the deepest 
and most essential fact, the temperament of Gladstone 
stands as a kind of protest against one of the worst 
delusions of our age. It is the delusion that the man 
of sharp and strong convictions is not liberal. It is 
false. Persecution has always come from the vague 
people ; persecution comes in its fullest strength from 
the people who have no convictions at all. The people 
to whom the name of Bradlaugh is still a source of a 
sort of shiver are the people who politely and reverently 
believe in nothing. The man who defended the unques- 
tionable political rights of Bradlaugh was the man who 
believed in the absolute truth of the Athanasian Creed. 
Between those two men all our modern life is an abyss 
and welter of vague bigotry and sentimental brutality. 
Across that abyss the two sincere believers saluted 
each other. G. K. CHESTERTON. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S RELIGION. 


= OT for two centuries,” says Mr. Morley of 

Gladstone, ‘ since the historic strife of 
Anglican and Puritan, had our island produced a ruler 
in whom the religious motive was paramount to a 
like degree.” Recognition of this central core of 
religious duty and interest will be enlarged and 
deepened by this most sympathetic record, a record 
for which all who still cling to the fundamental religious 
conception of Gladstone must express a profound 
gratitude to his biographer. In the first volume the 
affairs of the Church, the great ecclesiastical conflict 
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which, as Mr. Morley says, ‘‘is not even now over or 
near its end,” fills the whole arena of enterprise. 
Later, when affairs more strictly secular become insis- 
tent, the definite machinery of the Church falls to the 
background, and finance, reform, Ireland, and the 
Eastern Question occupy the forefront of the stage. 
But later, as earlier, there is the revelation of the inner 
life and the hidden springs of action: an inner life 
** maintained in all its absorbing exaltation day after 
day, year after year, amid the ever-swelling rush of 
urgent secular affairs.” 

‘*Not a devotional child,” this ‘‘ great Christian” 
described himself. ‘‘ The planks between me and all the 
sins were sovery thin.” ‘‘ The inner life has been with 
me extraordinarily dubious, vacillating, and, above all, 
complex,” is his confession at the end. All the early 
years were spent in that rigorous, hard,narrow, evangeli- 
cal piety which fashioned the characters of most of the 
great men of England. At Oxford he is organising 
prayer-meetings. When twenty-three years old he is 
refusing “‘race meetings and theatres as involving an 
encouragement of sin.” In the early years of London 
life he is leading the limited and austere life of this 
bleak tradition. At first he cannot believe in liberty, 
and is bitterly hostile to atheists. As late as 1836 he 
is tormented with doubts as to whether a Unitarian 
can be saved. There is one characteristic scene, where 
‘*] had my servant to prayers” before breakfast, and 
Wordsworth, who has come as a guest, obligingly 
makes a third. He is a member of a brotherhood 
formed by Acland, with rules for systematic exercises 
of devotion and works of mercy. Amidst much that is 
inspiring there is much also that is tortuous and almost 
morbid in these earlier self-examinations, prim rules of 
conduct—‘‘ my inherited and bigoted misconceptions,” 
as he afterwards came to call them. He has not yet 
escaped from a rather stifling conception of a very 
limited salvation to the larger and freer atmosphere of 
a Catholic Church. 

The change, when it came, seems to have been 
entirely independent of the great spiritual upheaval at 
Oxford. Quite suddenly, at his first visit to Rome, 
the vision of St. Peter’s aroused a longing for a visible 
unity of the Church. ‘‘The figure of the Church rose 
before me as a teacher,” in addition to the Bible, 
hitherto the sole guide. The old cramping barriers gave 
way, and a world vision of a vast society and fellow- 
ship, divinely ordered and guided for the salvation of 
the world, never afterwards left his mind. Henceforth, 
amid ‘‘the sublime and sombre anarchy of human 
history,” he beheld, says Mr. Morley, a Church Catholic 
and Apostolic, with ‘‘its ineffable and mysterious 
graces’ and its ‘incommeasurable spiritual force ”— 
an immense mystery. ‘* This is the enigma, and this 
the solution in faith and spirit, in which Gladstone lived 
and moved. In him it gave to the energies of life 
their meaning, and to duty its foundation.” 

But a principle which Oxford failed to teach her 
children was already commencing to work. ‘‘ The value 
of liberty as an essential condition of excellence in 
human things” was to unite with this passionate 
devotion toa Church Catholic, and prove the guiding 
thread of that intricate labyrinth of policy which made 
Gladstone through all his career the most perplexing of 
statesmen to his generation. It was to undermine and 
cast aside all those organised frameworks of com- 
pulsions of which in the early days he was so passionate 
an advocate ; to lead him into the tearing down of an 
Anglican Establishment, the abolition of Church rates 
and Church tests, and all the large policy of lberality 
and liberation with which his name will be associated 
through all future time. Everything had changed at 
the end but his religiousideas. His earlier dogmatisms 
and disquietudes crumbled into dust as the years went 
by ; but the deep bedrock beliefs of his nature in God 
and the soul and an immortal life remained always 
abiding and secure. *‘ The fundamentals of the Christian 


dogma,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ are the only regions in 
which Mr. Gladstone’s opinions have no history.” 

The early period is full of the movement of the 
Church revival, with all its revolutionary consequences. 
Dissuaded from his original desire for the Christian 
ministry, Gladstone threw himself into the world of 
affairs deliberately as a servant of the Church. ‘'I 
contemplate secular affairs,” he says, ‘‘chiefly as a 
means of being useful in Church affairs.” ‘‘ Political 
life,” says Mr. Morley, ‘‘ was only part of his religious 
life.” This crusading energy made hima strange figure 
in the world of early Victorian politics, amongst that 
particular section of English life which has never learnt 
to take religion seriously. Continually and from the 
beginning he is protesting against the infected atmo- 
sphere of Parliament. ‘‘ Of public life,” he confesses, 
‘‘every year shows me more and more that the ideal of 
Christian politics cannot be realised in the State accord- 
ing to present conditions of existence.” He was ever 
desiring a kind of monastic seclusion. ‘* The 
tumult of business follows and whirls me day and 
night,” he cries. He finds no time for tranquil collec- 
tion of himself or the cultivation of the things of the 
spirit. He ‘‘anticipates a time” when he may 
‘* breathe other air.” But to the party and ideas he 
stood for his position was of supreme importance. 
The new High Church School consisted mainly of 
Theologians hidden from the world, of women, of 
amiable country gentlemen, endeavouring to maintain 
feudal ideas in an atmosphere removed from the new 
energetic England. Here was aman adequate to all 
occasions, with a miraculous physical vitality, a frame 
of steel, toil ‘‘his native element”; the one man of 
deep religious conviction endowed with capacity to 
direct the whirlwind and control the storm. For the 
first time a statesman of unparalleled energy and 
intellect was to stand before the world as an ardent 
adherent of these new doctrines. He was to become 
the idol of the middle classes utterly alien to the 
Catholic faith and tradition; to manipulate national 
finance, to encounter and to master, at their own poor 
game, the children of this world. Through all the 
crowd of cross purposes and shabby and pitiful ambi- 
tions which make up the strange universe of party 
politics he was to press forward as one on a journey, 
passing to a sure end. 

The early record is full of the confusion and per- 
plexity produced in the minds of his contemporaries by 
this strange apparition of a man with convictions and 
an ideal amid the shadows and phantoms of the time. 
During the first sixteen years of his political life in close 
association with his two greatest friends, Manning and 
James Hope, he is daily planning efforts for the restora- 
tion of the Church. The London movement advanced 
independently of the Oxford movement, although along 
parallel lines. ‘‘I stagger to and fro like a drunken 
man” is Gladstone’s comment when he sees the great 
leader passing to a hostile communion. He was never 
quite in sympathy with Newman, His thought was 
too objective for free communion with that subtle mind. 
The motive was never, as for Newman, ardour for a 
personal salvation, but shame at ‘‘the laying waste 
of the heritage of the Lord.” The six years 
that followed were years of a _ tense anxiety. 
Then, in 1851, came the great disruption and 
separation which changed the whole vision of the 
future. ‘‘ Fully believing that the death of the Church 
of England is among the alternate issues of the Gor- 
ham case” he yet clung to the cause to which his life 
had been dedicated. But Manning and Hope passed 
over to the other side. ‘‘ Their going,” he records in 
his diary, ‘‘ may be to me a sign that my work is gone 
with them.” ‘ Nothing like it can ever happen to me 
again.” It is the close of an epoch. 

Ten years were spent in unsatisfactory hesita- 
tions. In 1859 he could still be branded as ‘‘ the 
Jesuit of the closet—really devout,” and the ‘‘ Simeon 
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Stylites of his time.” But the principle of liberty was 
steadily working. The change from Oxford to South 
Lancashire meant an escape from dim shadows into a 
strong if cold light of day. In 1863 he commences 
relationships with Protestant Nonconformists. Their 
whole point of view was alien to hisown. Often, as in the 
education controversy, he strained their loyalty to the 
breaking point. They were “attracted by his personal 
piety, though repelled by its ecclesiastical apparel.” 
While his own Church regarded with distrust or hatred 
the greatest layman it has ever possessed, the Noncon- 
formists followed him with a splendid devotion. ‘‘ We 
believe in no man’s infallibility,” said Spurgeon ; ‘‘ but 
it is restful to be sure of one man’s integrity.” Only 
at the last, when he advocated a scheme for granting 
self-government to a Roman Catholic nation contain- 
ing a Protestant minority, many with sorrow turned 
aside and walked no more with him. 

And through all the gigantic endeavour of these 
later years the interior life continued its tranquil 
progress. Gladstone is shown in these pages as one of 
those ‘‘ practical mystics” which exercise amid the 
world of cloudy purpose so miraculous a power. The 
sense of personal responsibility, of a Divine call and 
election for service, of a particular providence, of the 
necessity for some definite preparation for the hour of 
death and the day of judgment is continually with him. Of 
a particular speech at the outset of his career : ‘‘ A poor 
performance,” he writes, ‘but would have been 
poorer had He never been in my thoughts, a present 
and powerful aid.” ‘‘On most occasions of very sharp 
pressure or trial,” he testifies, ‘‘ some word of Scripture 
has come home to me asif borne on angels’ wings.” In 
election contests or Budget speeches he is strengthened 
by verses of the Psalms. On his rejection by Oxford 
University the first lesson in church supplies his need : 
‘* And they shall fight against thee, but they shall not 
prevail against thee, for I am with thee, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” Successive birthdays always drove him 
back in meditation to the basic principles of his faith. 
On his sixtieth birthday ‘‘ The Almighty seems to sus- 
tain and spare me for some good purpose of His own, 
utterly unworthy as I know myself to be. Glory be to 
His name.” Ten years afterwards, at the close of the 
intoxicating triumphs of the Midlothian campaign, he 
‘* professes to believe” that the battle has been fought 
for justice, humanity, freedom, law : 


“If I really believe this, then I should regard my having 
been morally forced into this work as a high election of 
God. And certainly I cannot but believe that He has given 
me special gifts of strength on the late occasion, especially 
in Scotland. Three things I would ask of God over and 
above all the bounty which surrounds me. This first, that I 
may escape into retirement. This second, that I may 
speedily be enabled to divest myself of everything resem- 
bling wealth. And the third—if I may—that when God 
calls me He may call me speedily.” 


There was to be given him another great decade of 
life, a struggle against doubt, cowardice, and ancient 
injustices which in its large energies and enthusiasms 
already seems the record of some mythical combat of 
giants in a half fabulous past. And at the end there 
was given him also that gift which he had desired so 
eagerly and so patiently, the interval of tranquillity 
and preparation ‘‘ between Parliament and the grave.” 

Two sentences adequately sum up the religious 
life of this great man. The objective result is recorded 
in the magnificent phrase addressed to him by an 
unknown correspondent: ‘* You have so lived and 
wrought as to have kept the soul alive in England.” 
The inner springs of action are revealed in 
the line from the 3rd Canto of the Paradiso, 
which he _ said possesses an ‘“inexpressible 
majesty of truth,” as if spoken by the very 
mouth of God. Jn /a sua volontade é nostra pace. He 
devoted all the ardent energy of his nature to the 
fashioning of his whole being into a weapon keen and 
pliant to the direction of that will, ‘*The final state 


which we are to contemplate with hope and seek by dis- 
cipline,” he wrote, ‘‘is that in which we shal! be one 
with the will of God.” The effort demanded a constant 
watchfulness and struggle. He ‘‘achieved self-con- 
trol,” is the testimony of his wife, ‘‘ by incessant watch- 
ing and prayer.” In all the Christian centuries no such 
splendid gifts have ever been offered with so whole- 
hearted a devotion and humility. The age has 
travelled beyond the special intellectual affirmations of 
Gladstone’s belief. His principles were matured before the 
theory of evolution and modern research had created a 
new world. But the great ends and ideals of the fiery 
passion of his soul, the ‘‘ bright crystal laws of life,” as 
Mr. Morley finely calls them, ‘‘ endure like pointed stars 
guiding a traveller’s eye to the celestial pole by which he 
steers.” To elevate above the turmoil of the politics of 
a day a supreme moral ideal; to reconcile the large 
claims of a Catholic faith with the assertion of liberty 
as an essential condition of excellence in human things ; 
to maintain against the slow stain of the world’s con- 
tagion the detachment and ardour of an inner life fixed 
in entire submission to the will of God—high efforts 
such as these are as essential to-day as in that vanished 
universe of Gladstone’s first radiant dawn. Among 
those to whom, in however humble and limited a sphere, 
is offered the possibility of the same great enterprise, 
the reading of this book will come as something in the 
nature of an epoch in their lives. 


C. F, G. MASTERMAN. 





IN THE MONASTIR VILAYET. 


VISIT to Macedonia is a bad preparation for the 

waste of abstractions which, from Semlin to 
Westminster, greets the returning traveller. His 
patience is as likely to be strained by Ministers splitting 
hairs over historical retrospects as by Emperors raising 
their glasses to “ the means most fitted to assure real 
and lasting tranquillisation.” Well, the Emperors have 
the best of it. They are in touch with reality. The 
means of tranquillisation is at least a fact. When 
I left Monastir a fortnight ago it was being steadily 
tranquillised in a manner, as the Emperors say, 
not only real and lasting, butimpartial. So far (to take 
the best consular figures) as 2,800 peasants, mostly 
women and children, were concerned—and these of all 
creeds—their tranquillity was already eternal. The 
number was being added tovery systematically by the tale 
of those who did not make good their escape from the 
villages on which ‘‘ pacification” fell at an even rate 
of about onea day. There could hardly be fewer than 
65,000 people awaiting winter—and starvation—on the 
hills. Is extermination meaningless merely because it 
is piecemeal, remote and carried out at the cost of a 
people whose hope isdried up ? Or would itarouse diplo- 
macy, walking serenely in its sleep, tounderstand that over 
Monastir itself, with its corps of European consuls, 
its American missionaries, its Lazarist Fathers and 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, there hangs the abiding 
terror of massacre? ‘‘In case anything should 
happen,” is one consul’s regular greeting to anew- 
comer, “ it is no use my offering you the shelter of the 
consulate. It is quite defenceless, and will probably be 
the first place attacked.” ‘‘ We should all be caught 
like rats in a trap,” said another, a man who day 
after day imposes his will by sheer force of 
character on Hilmi Pasha, as if the legions 
around him were his master’s, or his masters 
had not been told off to keep the approaches 
to the amphitheatre. For the Turks are angry in 
a fashion of which Europe knows little at find- 
ing among their Christian subjects a race so malignant 
that when attackedit defends itself. On the hill-side, 
less than an hour's ride from Monastir, lies the village 
of Dikhovo, very pleasant with its tumbling cascades 
and the rushing water in its streets. I never heard of 
any danger there except that some of its Albanian 
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inhabitants might, on an idle Sunday, treat a stranger 
as a fair target for their rifle-practice. It was only 
when I found some of these same bravadoes from an 
Albanian regiment, armed, of course, to the teeth, reso- 
lutely declining to trust themselves with me on the 
hill-paths round Dikhovo ‘‘ because of the Bulgarians,” 
that I realised the profound impression the insurgent 
resistance has made. It is the same thing in Monastir. 
The Bulgarians are known to be armed, and the ordi- 
nary measures for disarmament cannot be taken under 
the eyes of the consuls. They will fight for their lives if 
massacre is attempted, and the exasperation cf the 
Turks, unaccustomed to reciprocity in slaughter, will 
trouble the dreams of Europe effectively, but too late. 
There are fifteen thousand Turkish troops in Mona- 
stir. There are as many gendarmes, secret police, and 
spies as can be packed into the town. Hilmi Pasha can 
tell any European—and often does—howhe has spent any 
hour of the twenty-four. Yet every Monday morning 
each of the consuls finds in his house a carefully drawn 
document from the insurgents giving a list of their 
engagements with the troops during the week, the 
losses on both sides, and in particular the excesses that 
have been committed by the Oitoman soldiers. My 
last few days in Monastir the police precautions had been 
redoubled. Bulgarians were being arrested right and 
left, on any suspicion or on none. But the day I left the 
organisation surpassed itself by circulating under the 
very nose of the police no less than thirty pages of 
statistics, showing the villages pillaged and burnt, and 
the families dishoused in the vilayet, all litho- 
graphed and neatly stitched into a volume, together 
with an excellent map of che devastation in the 
caza of Castoria. At Sofia a few days later the 
president of the Organisation explained that this map 
was only a section of one which was in preparation— 
he might have been talking of a new trigonometrical 
survey—to show the destruction throughout the entire 
vilayet. No doubt it will be in our hands before long. 
Nor is the enterprise of the conspirators greater than 
their discrimination. ‘They keep the consuls informed, 
less as if they expected help from them than as if 
they were carrying out a moral duty. Strangers 
enjoy the luxury of a double espionage, watched 
no less closely, though less obviously, by the 
insurgents than by the Turks, until once for all their 
good faith is established. Always the Bulgarians 
choose their own time. There are Government de- 
partments which do not work more deliberately. There 
are few that move with as much precision and effect. 
Certainly the Turks have nothing to oppose to 
this. With the exception of their own secret 
organisation probably nothing has encouraged the 
Bulgarians in their really wonderful self-sufficiency 
so much as their success in corrupting their oppressors. 
Since the outrages at Salonica, when it became clear 
that the committees had spent hundreds of pounds in 
buying the complicity of the police for several 
months, although no one was actually punished, 
the word went forth that there must be an 
end to baksheesh. In some mysterious way known to 
the Turks it was understood that this time the order 
was in earnest, and so far as the zapichs and small 
officials are concerned, their sudden probity has added 
vastly to the traveller’s difficulties. But some of the 
higher authorities, whose expenses are urgent and 
salaries unpaid, are too deeply committed to draw back, 
and Hassan Fehmy Pasha, the affable, incompetent Vali 
of Salonica, is, the best-informed of the Consuls-General 
assured me, the one man in his vilayet who does not 
believe that the Mutessarifs of the two most important 
Sandjaks are in regular receipt of fixed incomes from 
the insurgent funds, The fact is that in large measure 
the Bulgarians can count on the Turk as at once 
their best recruiting-sergeant and their supply-offices. 
Fear of him drives the peasants to the mountains, 
and necessity, when he fires the deserted villages, 


keeps them there. They are not there long with- 
out arms. Before attacking a village near Klissura 
the Turkish officer asked the co-operation of the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who declined, to his surprise, on the 
ground that they had no arms. He pointed out that 
only a fortnight before they had all received rifles, thanks 
to the Sultan’s solicitude, to enable them to ‘‘ defend 
themselves against the brigands.” The Moslems 
admitted that this was true, but they were very poor, 
and the ‘‘ brigands” had passed that way, and his 
Imperial Majesty’s rifles, for a cash consideration, had 
gone with them. 

But for all their own pains and the Turks’ inepti- 
tude, the audacity of the Bulgarians would have been 
criminal folly were they not assured that, in the matter 
of mending or ending the administration of Macedonia, 
they have the whole population, and not merely a 
section of it, behind them. It is time that the 
legend according to which the divisions among 
the Christians ‘‘ are still producing the same results 
in the twentieth century as in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries ” should be dissipated. 
It is quite true that the Porte has for years obligingly 
accentuated the controversy between the Orthodox and 
Bulgarian Churches and exaggerated its real extent. 
It is quite true that some of the Greek Bishops, sore 
at the loss of half their temporalities and nearly all their 
political influence, would stand by and see heresy avenged 
by the sword of Islam. It is true that some of the consuls, 
in their anxiety to gratify the Cabinet of Athens, have 
not hesitated to include delation among the duties 
of their office. But Mr. Balfour himself knows 
that episcopal charity is wont to be inelastic. He 
could estimate at its worth the assurance of the Arch- 
bishop of Melnik, a silken ecclesiastic of not more than 
forty-five and well in the running for the Patriarchate, 
with a Vienna degree and some Oxford reminiscences, 
that ‘‘ We, sir, are quite content with Turkish rule” 
on the morrow of Kruschevo and Kastoria, or the 
equally touching devotion to the Government of the 
Metropolitan of Monastir, whom his own flock will not 
allow to officiate in his own cathedral. But it is less 
than reasonable to put the responsibility for organised 
destruction upon an intolerance of which, outside 
the ranks of the Bishops and the densely ignorant 
clergy of the monasteries, it is hard to find a 
trace even among the classes of teachers, shopkeepers 
and professional men—I never lost a chance of talking 
to any of them—who would be most likely to reflect the 
views of the priests. Among the peasants, who, if 
Europe would only remember it, are the people mainly 
concerned, it simply does not exist, partly because the 
history of the Greek peasant north of the Vistritza 
could be written almost as easily as that of snakes in 
Ireland, partly because no peasant in the world, with a 
hard fight to make both ends meet, is likely to be swept 
off his feet by an ecclesiastical propaganda of unusual 
sterility. 

Because his Church supplies him with the machinery 
not only of religion, but of education and nation- 
ality, the Macedonian villager is a little more 
interested in theology than most villagers. But it is 
only a little, and the idea that he would allow a micro- 
scopical heresy to stand between himself and getting 
rid of the Turk is to underestimate alike his despair 
and his intelligence. Of this there is ample proof. In 
the village of Magarevo, for instance, there is not sup- 
posed to be a ‘‘Bulgarian.” The inhabitants are 
‘* Greeks,” that is Wallachs, as anyone may see, who 
recognise the Patriarch. But no Greek consul can deny 
that Magarevo has sent its quota—they may call it ten, 
but as a matter of fact it is sixty—to join the bands. 
The leader of another band of undoubted Bulgarians is 
not only a Wallach, but holds a commission in the 
Roumanian regular army. But perhaps nothing is so 
significant in this respect as the tale of the ‘‘ conver- 
sions” which have taken place in the last few months, 
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Conversions are reckoned, it may be noted, not by 
heads, but by villages, in itself a criterion of the 
depth of the Macedonian peasant’s passion for 
orthodoxy, and they have been far more fre- 
quently attributable to a sense of material ad- 
vantage than to an appreciation of spiritual 
privileges. Be that as it may, the Patriarch has 
lately reaped a rich harvest. In the single caza of 
Kukus no fewer than fifteen villages abjured the Exarch 
some six months since, They have returned to the 
fold, but in the Greek Consul’s books they figure under 
nutrepoy instead of oxioparixoy and they have obtained 
their object, which, as everyone perfectly knows, was 
to avert the suspicion of the Turks while preparing 
for the insurrection. The object does not greatly 
matter. The point is that such open-mindedness is 
not on any ground consistent with the fanaticism which 
seems to Europe an adequate excuse for inaction. 
The case presented itself to me in a nutshell in the 
Greek hospital in Monastir, where some of the victims 
from the villages had found a refuge—only some, 
because the door is closed to all but those on the 
Orthodox lists. If there was any relief to the sadness 
of that visit it was the annoyance of my worthy 
landlord at having to put his questions to these loyal 
sons of Patriarch—and palpable Slavs—in Bulgaria. It 
was my only introduction to the ‘‘ Bulgarophone Greek.” 

To reject the historical influence of the Hellenic 
idea which is woven, warp and woof, into the daily life of 
even Slav Macedonia, would be blindness or absur- 
dity. It would be strange indeed if the presence and 
the passage of essentially diverse elements had left no 
traces of mutuai animosity. But that the best of the 
Greeks are far from sharing the policy of the Athenian 
Cabinet, and that if the Sultan should meet witha 
reverse in war the Christians of Macedonia will make 
something like common cause against him, there is 
good ground for hoping. The instinct of the Turk 
informs him more accurately than the dexterous subtlety 
of the statesman’s intellect about the dissensions of the 
giaours. He obeys the only law he knows when, secure 
in the high approval of the Powers, he massacres them 
all impartially. 





ST. MARK’S. 


T scarcely needs to be said that the importance and 
unique position of Venice in the history of art are 
dependent as much on her severance from the West 
as on her close connection with the East. She was 
nurtured, it may be said, in antipathy to the mainland. 
Their mother country was associated in the minds of 
the early Venetians with the triumph of barbarism and 
the memory of their own smoking homes. Venice from 
the first turned her back upon the West and strained her 
eyes and stretched out her arms to the East. One of the 
first acts of the infant colony was to close the lagoons to 
the trade of the mainland, not excepting the ships of 
her own parent city, Padua. By theend of the eighth 
century Venetian life had already assumed an Oriental 
aspect. Daru quotes a contemporary historian com- 
paring the rude garments of the Emperor Charlemagne 
and his courtiers with the Tyrian purple, the silks and 
feathers which the merchants of Venice brought from 
the ports of Syria, the Archipelago, aud the Black Sea. 
In 810 Venice was incorporated by treaty with the 
Eastern Empire. Gibbon declares that during the ninth 
and tenth centuriesthe proofs of the ‘‘ subjection” of the 
Venetians to the Government of Constantinople are 
‘* numerous and unquestionable, and the vain titles, the 
servile honours of the Byzantine Court, so ambitiously 
solicited by their dukes, would have degraded the 
magistrates of a free people.” The practical indepen- 
dence of Venice was not, it may be observed, threatened. 
She regarded herself as the foster-child, not the subject, 
of Constantinople. 


Architectural styles, however, die hard, and often 
outlast for long the sympathies that gave them birth. In 
spite of Venice’s close connection with the East, her early 
buildings grew up in the architecture of the West. The 
first church of St. Mark’s, built as late as the early ninth 
century, revealed how deep and tenacious was the hold 
that Romanesque, the great Western style, still main- 
tained. The reign of the Doge Urseolo II. marked, 
however, a turning point. In his reign the Eastern 
conquests of Venice were extended. Her Levantine 
trade was enormously increased. A niece of the Greek 
Emperor was given in marriage to the Doge’s son. 
Events like these—belonging to the first half of the 
eleventh century—marked the triumph ofa policy which 
finally disposed of Romanesque ideas and Romanesque 
architecture, and when St. Mark’s, which had been 
burnt down, was rebuilt, about 1050 to 1060, the 
Byzantine style was definitely adopted, and Greek 
architects were invited from Constantinople to under- 
take the work. 

It is important to realise this thorough identifica- 
tion of Venice with Eastern life. The present aspect 
of St. Mark’s in a community that has become 
thoroughly Westernised is apt to appear out of keeping 
and out of place—not perfectly sincere and natural. 
But at the time it was built it was perfectly sincere. 
The crowds in the streets were dressed to match it. 
The Venetians of those days were infinitely more 
instructed in, and more conversant with, the affairs of 
Constantinople than the affairs of Rome or Milan. Venice 
herself may have seemed out of place in Europe— 
indeed, there is something extraordinarily incongruous 
and striking in the many-coloured, sea-encircled city 
rising hard by the coast of a continent sunk in bar- 
barism, illumined as a single figure on a darkened 
stage is illumined by a beam of limelight—but St. 
Mark’s was certainly not out of place in Venice. 

But Venice did more than unreservedly adopt 
the style of the East: she supplied herself the 
qualities the want of which in the Eastern 
Empire was perpetually frustrating the creation 
of a_ perfect architectural work. She _ supplied 
the energy, the perseverance, the self - sacrifice, 
the collective national effort, in a word, which were 
lacking in Constantinople. The ambition of a single 
man, of the Emperor Justinian, had five centuries 
before taken effect in the erection of Santa Sophia, 
belonging, unfortunately, to a transition period. But 
in the centuries that followed, while fitfully revealing 
itself, the Greek genius was frustrated by the complete 
national decadence of the Eastern Empire from any- 
thing like adequate embodiment. Enervated and 
corrupt Constantinople retained artistic knowledge long 
after she had lost the gifts of character necessary to ex- 
pressit. Those gifts of character Venice provided. Her 
national spirit and patriotic pride afforded the frame- 
work for the Greek genius to work upon. Prompted 
by her filial devotion to the East, she was content to 
play the humble part of a prop and support to Byzan- 
tine art, and by so doing has rendered a service to the 
world beyond all computation. She has given us, in the 
interior of St. Mark’s, as it still exists, the only perfect 
example extant in the world of the Greek interpretation 
of the Oriental ideal in art—the ideal of colour. 

The law followed by the architects of St. Mark’s 
is so simple that it may be explained in a line or two. 
All they did was to consider carefully the capabilities 
of their material. That material was mosaic. It was a 
material unrivalled as regards depth and splendour and 
durability of colour, supplying, therefore, the things 
needful to the expression of that idea, but unsuited to 
the ordinary structural forms of architecture in that it 
was no hard exact substance, but a composition, a paste. 
In that lies the clue to Byzantine art. The first thing 
the Greek architects did was to discard every structural 
feature belonging to the old architecture of form. 
Having cleared the ground of these impediments, they 
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proceeded to show off the capacities of the new 
material by the adoption of curved and rounded shapes 
and outlines. They roofed the building over with a 
cluster of domes ; they hollowed the eastern extremi- 
ties of nave and aisles into concave apses and vaulted 
the intermediate spaces with deep, plain vaults. They 
moulded and twisted and kneaded the rich auriferous 
paste now into prominent folds and bands revealed in 
full light, now into cavernous recesses retiring into 
swarthy shadow, now into the great domed concaves 
above, full of soft yellow twilight, and at last into the 
final curve of the broad Eastern apse. But it is all one 
mass from end to end. There are no breaks, no sharp 
edges, no intrusion anywhere of the idea of formal con- 
struction. In fact, it is to be thought of as a feat not 
of structural but of plastic art. 

The result and total effect of this-method of build- 
ing there is fortunately no need to describe, as the 
church is so familiar. The colour effect is most nearly 
approached by the great Venetian painters. In them 
alone among the Italians there is the same richness, 
the same glow. It would be impossible to estimate 
the influence which this great permanent masterpiece 
of colouring may have had on Venetian art, but the 
identity in character between it and the style of Titian 
and Tintoret is too remarkable to leave any doubt that 
that influence must have been considerable. Especially 
is this the case in regard to Tintoret, whose broad and 
solemn use of light and shade reproduces as perfectly, 
perhaps, as it can be done on canvas the character of 
the interior of the church. At the same time a picture, 
however beautiful, is but a small and weak production 
compared with the interior of a large building. The 
manifestation of the power of colour as exhibited in 
St. Mark’s, power reaching to the sense of absolute 
repose and peace, is such as no canvas can give even an 
idea of, nor is it seen in any other building now in 
existence. This it is that gives to St. Mark’s its unique 
position and inestimable value. It remains the solitary 
extant example of the full effects which the Greek 
genius could produce in dealing with one of the two 
main motives in art. It is to colour what the Doric 
temple is to form. 

It seems to me that the importance of this manifes- 
tation is so great as to constitute in itself the object and 
raison d étre of the Venetian Republic. Considering the 
obvious danger of the Greek genius going to ruin 
without accomplishing its destiny, it would almost seem 
as if the merchant city had been saved from Western 
barbarism and set apart and dedicated to the task of 
supporting and interpreting it. The idea that this 
mission was working in her lends a certain interest to 
her early history and the first ventures of her nascent 
trade. The sign of her fulfilment of her mission, the 
task Venice has accomplished, the fruit she has borne, is 
St. Mark’s. L. Marcu PHILLIPPs, 





THE PHIL MAY EXHIBITION. 


HE “remaining” drawings of the late Phil May, to 

the number of a hundred and sixty-eight, are now on 

view at the Leicester Galleries, and are appropriately 
located in the Hogarth Room, adjoining that which contains 
an excellent collection of works by Thomas Rowlandson. 
They include, ii not the best examples that the artist pro- 
duced, sketches that are representative of every class of 
subject that he treated, from the eminent politician to the 
guttersnipe. Two months, therefore, after his death the 
public is enabled to study a summary of his achievement, 
short indeed, but quite sufficient for its purpose of demon- 
strating both his strength and his limitations. Concerning 
the first it may be said seriously that Phil May’s most potent 
claim to be remembered is the fact that he earned in the 
course of his career both the adulation of the British public 
and the eulogy of the late Mr. Whistler. It has been sug- 
gested that the public admired him for his humour and 


Mr. Whistler for his art, and whether this be true or not, it 
is at least certain that the point of view of both was not 
identical. However, it is really remarkable that he con- 
trived to satisfy two critics with such opposite sympathies. 
The British public is far too conscientious a humourist not 
to suspect art of spoiling what it considers funny, and Mr. 
Whistler was far too discriminating a critic to pass as art 
anything that might be merely humour. That Phil May 
was deemed almost supreme by both sections of opinion 
is a lasting tribute to the fertility and variety of his genius. 
Perhaps it is even more strange that a pure art and genuine 
humour, such as his, found a ready acceptance. 

Certain exhibits amongst those collected here by 
Messrs. Brown and Phillips recall emphatically the indi- 
viduality of his work in the subjects where he found it most 
congenial ; other sketches, the minority be it said, illustrate 
what was comparatively weak in him. Artistically speak- 
ing, Phil May was a son of the soil, or rather of the 
pavements, and his pencil may be truly said to have been 
devoted to the glorification of the lowly. A further reflec- 
tion, suggested by the nature of the Rowlandson drawings 
next door, is that he rarely deviated into caricature ; 
Nature’s types, directly observed, provided him with ample 
point and expression. Nothing finer, for instance, could be 
found as examples of his inimitable designs in simplified 
line than the domestic episode rendered in No. 99, 
or the delightfully deft No. 49. Nothing cleverer in the 
way of an impressionistic smudge than the humorously en- 
titled “ A Family Organ,” no keener grasp of a type than 
the Hebrew of No. 26, no more eloquent grouping than the 
“ Phrenology at Ramsgate” could well be conceived. With 
the phase of society represented herein, with that of the 
Jew merchant, the guttersnipe, the “characters” of the 
street, he began—and remained faithful at heart thereto. 
Of the respectable middle-classes, indeed, he shows in his 
work the true Bohemian’s mild dislike. Differing from Du 
Maurier or Mr. Dana Gibson, he either ignored or did not 
see the graces of gentility. So when he draws the middle- 
classes, his art gets nearer to middle-class art. In the 
drawing-room and boudoir he is ill at ease. Himseif the 
most clubable of men, he seemed to possess comparatively 
little appreciation of the human nature that lurked in the 
“Devonshire” and other decorous establishments which 
he frequented. For him the East conquered the West End; 
the humanity that he knew and loved came from White- 
chapel. 

There remain the tinted portraits of Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and others. 
Perchance the fact that they are coloured entitles them to a 
certain distinction, more especially because the colour is 
woven into a delicate and skilful arrangement, and one 1s 
provoked to speculate as to what Phil May might have done 
had he been spared to develop his talent in the wider 
domain of art. But apart from this circumstance they are 
the least interesting productions in the exhibition—just 
passable likenesses, characterless and dull as lay figures, 
without indication of the master hand that drew them. 

F. J. M. 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 
PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A PUZZLED PREMIER. 


EPTEMBER 23.—Perfect morning. Was just start- 
S ing for the links when Austen called. Like Austen 
immensely, but have seen a good deal of him lately. He 
said his father is annoyed that no steps have been taken 
to fill vacancy at Colonial Office. Fatal thing for Imperial 
idea if it should be discovered that Empire can exist with- 
out a Colonial Secretary: suggests introduction of new 
blood as Cabinet is deficient in business capacity. Don’t 
know what he means, but pointed out to Austen that there 
was no need for hurry, and that it was a pity to waste the 
fine weather: why not wait till the next cyclone is an- 
nounced? Austen unconvinced. Put up his eyeglass and 
muttered something about “sands running out.” Horrible 
nuisance, but suppose I must do something. Sat down and 
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wrote to William Whiteley to ask if he had any suitable 
men, and if so would he make a selection. 

September 24.—The Bishops are bothering me to 
know what is the Government’s policy with regard to Mace- 
donia. Sent a reassuring reply that we seek no territory 
or goldfields, and wired to Lansdowne in Ireland to know 
what is happening. Got an answer late in the day that he 
had landed a 7lb. trout, and that after a careful study of 
Demosthenes he had come to the conclusion that the 
balance of criminality lay with the Macedonians, and that 
he has sent a strongly worded despatch to the Macedonian 
Government to the effect that any attempt on their part to 
molest the Athenian corn-ships will be resisted by the full 
force of our seventh Army Corps. Wired my cordial ap- 
proval. 

September 25.—Austen here again. His father dis- 
approves of the Whiteley scheme, and insists on his succes- 
sor being somebody who is closely in touch with the Govern- 
ment’s South African policy, and thoroughly imbued with 
Imperial sentiment: threatens if there is further delay to 
issue invitations for garden party at Highbury. Awful 
nuisance ! Cancelled foursome and sent for Beit, and 
offered him portfolio of Colonies in reconstructed Cabinet. 
Beit unable to accept as he feels he can do more for the 
Imperial cause at Johannesburg, but suggested Abraham 
Tausendmacher as suitable candidate. Also proposed that 
for administrative purposes Cornwall should be united to 
the colonies, and the mining industry revived by importa- 
tion of cheap yellow labour. Tausendmacher called later 
in the day with interpreter. I pointed out that his igno- 
rance of our language would put him at a disadvantage in 
the House. He said some objection would apply to most 
of the Rand magnates, and thought I exaggerated the im- 
portance of the House of Commons, and suggested that 
all difficulty would disappear if he were raised to the 
peerage. I approved of this solution, subject to Joe’s con- 
sent, and sent account of interview to Austen by boy 
messenger. 

September 26.—Austen called. Joe thinks Tausend- 
macher’s appointment so soon after publication of War 
Commission’s Report would be liable to misrepresentation. 
Didn’t know report was out ; must order a copy. Wired 
Joe’s refusal to T., and sent for Pierpont Morgan. Pierpont 
ready to accept on condition he is given a free hand to form 
Great Anglo-American Colonial Combine ; his plan briefly 
being to form syndicate with capital of 250 billions to buy 
up British and American possessions and create corner in 
colonies. By prohibitive tax on foreign foodstuffs he thinks 
it would be possible to regulate price of colonial produc- 
tions in British markets so as to pay a dividend of 25 per 
cent. on Founder’s shares. Surplus to be devoted to Old 
Age Pensions for Publicans. I sent outline of scheme to 
Austen, together with rough draught of Sheffield speech. 

September 27.—Austen brought back speech cor- 
rected, with passage about resignations blocked out. Ap- 
proves of the “I will lead” peroration as virile though not 
historically accurate. Joe thinks Pierpont’s scheme at- 
tractive, but doubts if the country is ripe for it. Wants to 
know why I don’t send for Milner, “the obvious man.” 
Staggered by the idea, as I had always thought Milner was 
in the Cabinet, but find on reference to Whitaker that I 
am mistaken. Wire to him to come at once, and if pos- 
sible to bring a friend for a foursome. 

September 28.—Lansdowne writes that the fish are 
rising and Brodrick sends samples of new Army button. 
Employed leisure time in writing pamphlet on “ Fiscal Pro- 
blems as they would have presented themselves in an 
Island that was geographically connected with two conti- 
nents by ranges of auriferous rock.” 

Long interview with Milner. Not averse to ac- 
cepting office, but as doctors have forbidden him to 
touch mutton he fears his appointment would alienate im- 
portant section of colonial opinion. Talked the matter up 
and down and suggested broth as a compromise. Milner 
obstinate; hates broth. Finally wired to Seddon and re- 
ceived following reply: “If we are deserted by our kith 
and kin and reduced to position of Helots, shall cut painter. 


Am forwarding price-list of prime Canterbury legs and 
samples of sheep-skin for motor wear.” Milner says ‘the 
“Helots” decides him. 

September 29.—In despair wired to Duke to accept 
Colonial Secretaryship, and waited all day in vain for a 
reply. 

September 30.—Duke’s secretary writes that “his 
Grace is confined to his bed with a slight attack of berri- 
berri; that he was not aware that there had been any re- 
Signations in the Cabinet, and that in any case he would 
be unwilling to leave the Board of Education or whatever 
the post may be that he at present fills.” Should chuck 
the whole thing and go to the country—if Joe would let me. 

G. F. B. 





JOHN MORLEY AS MAN OF LETTERS. 
By FREpDERIC HARRISON. 


HEN the famous ‘‘ Men of Letters” series is 
finally closed, or, rather, when it shall have 
doubled its present volume—for we trust the roll of our 
men of letters will never be closed—there will one 
day be added to it one of the most interesting 
biographies of the whole set—the Life of John 
Morley, its founder and editor. I am not about 
to attempt the futile and ungracious task of prema- 
turely anticipating such an estimate. The few words 
of welcome that I offer my friend on the completion of 
his great work are not intended as an “ estimate” of 
his literary career; they are nota ‘‘eulogy,” such as 
Academicians in France offer to a new Immortal ; they 
are not an ‘‘appreciation,” to use the slang of adver- 
tising booksellers ; assuredly, they are nothing like an 
obituary notice when a great career is closed. No, 
no! John Morley’s career is in the ascendant. He 
has many more books to write; many great speeches 
to deliver; many a literary team to train and whip into 
proper form. But when | was invited, as being now, 
I think, the oldest and most continuous of all his 
team, to welcome his new work, I felt it a duty that I 
could not decline. 

For the Life of Gladstone to fall to the hands of 
John Morley was one of those rare and fortunate 
coincidences which now and then illumine the sphere 
of politics and literature in combination. How seldom 
do the papers and memoirs of a great statesman come 
to be compiled by a first-rate writer! How yet more 
seldom are they edited and narrated by one who is 
himself a statesman anda colleague! And when a 
literary master writes the biography of a famous 
politician, when Carlyle paints Cromwell, or Macaulay 
paints William the Third, he may have masses of 
treatises and documents for his material, but he has 
neither personal friendship with his subject nor 
practical experience of affairs. The classics have left 
us afew examples of this rare combination of political 
and literary mastery, and they are among the most 
precious things antiquity has left us. Thucydides 
knew Pericles, and was himself a great public servant 
as well as a philosopher. Julius Cesar happily wrote 
the history of his own campaigns himself; and we 
know Scipio through his lieutenant and friend, Polybius. 
The signal example of such a combination ef political 
and literary eminence in modern times is the Life of 
Turgot, by Condorcet. When the whole career of a 
great Minister is described from original papers by a 
great writer who was also a colleague, a counsellor, 
and a friend of the statesman in the most critical period 
of his life, it is one of those rare accidents which excite 
at once both the world of politics and the world of 
letters. 

Now, I am not about to say anything of Morley’s 
Life and Memoirs of Gladstone, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that as yet I have not seen a line of it 
and have not heard a word about its method or its 
form, and have declined to attempt any ‘‘ review” of 
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it. Perhaps I may add the still better reason that 
years ago I urged him to decline the task— 
not, certainly, because I doubted of his success, 
but because I believed that the sacrifice of his 
political activity was likely to be too high a price 
even for such a book. The sacrifice is now ended, and 
he is free to return to the field of debate, where he is 
so sorely needed. It may be that I played the part of 
an unwise counsellor of my friend; and assuredly the 
counsel was given in vain. I still think that many 
things in our history of the last few years might have 
been different if the Z7f of IV. E. Gladstone could have 
been postponed for ten years from his death. Ten 
years from that date would, I think, have been better 
than five. But I do not expect Gladstonians to agree 
with me, and I say no more. 

The intimate association of Gladstone with Morley 
during the last decade of Gladstone’s political life is 
part of English history. Its intimate nature and its 
effect on the Liberal leader will not be perfectly known 
till we have all read the three volumes ; and perhaps 
not fully even then. But the intimacy and the influence 
of Morley on Gladstone began long before the Cabinet 
of 1886. I remember being in the Atheneum one 
day in 1882 talking to Morley, who was then editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, when Abraham Hayward 
came up, and said he wanted to talk to Morley about 
his visit to Hawarden, as he might like to know that 
the only newspaper that Gladstone had brought straight 
into his study was the Pa// Mall Gazette. No doubt 
now remains in my mind that, without John Morley, 
his writings, his speeches, his knowledge, his zeal, and 
his indomitable hold on principle, Mr. Gladstone’s 
entire Irish policy would never have been what it 
was. Morley was a great deal more to Gladstone 
than Gladstone had ever been to Peel. 

But my business is to speak of Morley, not of Glad- 
stone, and I will begin at the beginning. It was thirty- 
seven years ago, in 1866, that George H. Lewes, who 
was about to resign the editorship of the Fortnightly 
Review, which he, Trollope, and the Chapmans had 
founded in 1865, introduced me to John Morley as his 
successor. Morley, who was then little more than 
twenty-seven, was not known to the general 
public outside the staff of certain journals and 
reviews, notably the Saturday Review. But I cannot 
forget, after all these years, the pride and confidence 
that Lewes expressed in the choice of his successor, 
a pride and confidence fully shared by George Eliot, 
who was herself a contributor to the new Review and 
deeply interested in its success. I had written in the 
first number and was still a constant writer, and I was 
doubtful if it were policy to exchange such a veteran 
as Lewes for so young an editor as Morley. “ He'll 
make far more of it than I ever could,’ said 
Lewes in his generous way. And George Eliot, 
with all her belief in the senior’s versatility and 
literary flair, was ready to echo the same thing. The 
world now knows they were right. Half-a-dozen 
George H. Leweses, George Eliots, and Anthony 
Trollopes could not have made the For/nightly the 
organ it became in the fifteen years that John Morley 
occupied the chair. And they would hardly have been 
able to show a list of contributors led by men such as 
George Meredith, Algernon Swinburne, Thomzs 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. Even Thomas Carlyle 
asked some of the ‘‘ young lions” of the Fortnightly 
to come to see him, and admitted that there were pieces 
in it from time to time which were not all ‘‘ dead dog” 
and ‘‘ broken glass bottles.” 

From that day to this—from old Fortnightly days 
in the sixties down to my own Ruskin of last year—I 
have been continually in close relation with Morley as 
editor, colleague, and literary mentor, either when he 
was responsible for the Pall Mall Gasette, the ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen,” or ‘ English Men of Letters.” And 
1 wish to bear witness to the judgment, consideration, 


courtesy, and tact with which he filled the difficult office 
of stimulating, controlling, correcting, and assisting a 
miscellaneous staff. We used to say at Oxford that 
the most difficult position to fill in the cricket- 
field was that of “captain,” and the most difficult 
work in the boat was that of the ‘‘coach.” Morley has 
been in his time editor of some six or more different 
journals, reviews, or series. To have succeeded in that 
task in so many and such diverse publications is a rare 
distinction. As G. H. Lewes said, when his successor 
was only twenty-seven, John Morley was a born editor. 
It was as editor that Gladstone placed him at one 
bound in the foremost place in his Cabinet of 1886. 
Mr. Stead said in his Pa// Mail “ extra” he was ‘‘ the 
first editor in this country who has ever been made a 
Cabinet Minister.” He passed from his chair in 
Northumberland-street to his office in the Castle and 
his seat in Downing Street. And he now crowns his 
editorial career by editing Mr. Gladstone. 

John Morley was marked out to write the Li/e of 
Gladstone, not only by his intimate association with the 
statesman, but by the fact that almost the whole of his 
large literary achievement was more or less in the field 
of biography. Of the twenty pieces in his Misced/anies 
all but two or three are biographical estimates, dealing 
with the work of chosen types. These are exceedingly 
varied, passing from the philosophers and revolutionists 
of France in the eighteenth century to Byron, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Mill athome. There are in the series 
poets, historians, philosophers, novelists, critics, 
scholars, journalists — but they all are critical 
estimates of the life-work of these men: politi- 
cians, writers, or teachers. Besides these he has 
published studies or biographical estimates of Voltaire 
and of Burke, as distinct volumes rather than essays. 
And I am inclined to rank the Cromwell of 1900 with 
these estimates rather than place it with the complete 
biographies such as the Zives of Rousseau, of Diderot, 
of Cobden, and the shorter biographies of Burke and 
Walpole. Besides all these, Morley has written on 
education, on the ethics of politics, on the Renascence, 
on poetry, and general reading, to say nothing of 
essays, speeches, and addresses on almost every ques- 
tion of public interest within the last generation. 

It is this immense variety of his literary work, com- 
bined with the wide range of his political experience, 
that so singularly fitted John Morley for the task of 
editing the remains and composing the Zz/e of a states- 
man such as Gladstone, conspicuous for his inexhaus- 
tible field of interests and the unparalleled length and 
versatility of his public service. A man who has satin 
the House of Commons for twenty years, during seven- 
teen of which he has occupied a front bench; who has 
been even longer the leading authority of Liberal politi- 
cians on the eternal Irish problem; who has studied and 
weighed the careers of Cromwell, Walpole, Burke, and 
Cobden; who planned and directed the series of 
‘* Twelve English Statesmen”; who has studied philoso- 
phers and theologians, from Machiavelli and Diderot 
to De Maistre and Comte—such a man,! say, was 
equipped, ifany man of our time was, to group the vast 
materials collected at Hawarden and to do justice to 
one of the most manifold-gifted men in all English 
history. What would we not have given to have had 
the Zife of Chatham written by Pitt, or that of Pitt 
written by Burke, or tnat of Peel by Gladstone, even 
though neither Pitt nor Gladstone had any of the 
literary accomplishments of John Morley ? 

It is fitting, too, that the biographer of Gladstone, 
who himself plunged into every stream of English life, 
should be a man who was no library bookworm and no 
parliamentary quidnunc. And in John Morley we 
have found a man who, besides being on the Front 
Bench in Parliament and in literature, has had all 
sorts of experience in the manifold phases of our 
academic, administrative, artistic, and social life. In 
how many Universities he has degrees | know not, 
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though he declines to be addressed as Dr. Morley. 
How many clubs enrol him I cannot say. But he 
is a trustee of the British Museum, I know 
—the only distinction I should care to envy him ; he is 
a Bencher of my own Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, and he says 
that I taught bim in my chambers there all the English 
property law that he ever knew. He is also one of the 
Immortals of our new British Academy, a trustee of 
the Carnegie Endowment of Scotch Universities, as 
well as presentee of the great Acton Library of Alden- 
ham ; last, and not least, he is soon to be a Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford—the choice elysium of the 
bene nati, bene vestiti, moderate docti. Morley, like 
Gladstone, in a word, has been everywhere that he 
ought to go, has known everyone fit to be known, and 
has read everything worth reading. 





THE THEATRE. 
SIGNORA DUSE AS MAGDA. 


“THERE are, one suspects, two states of mind, two 
habits of imagination, in which a great artist in 
acting may approach his work. He may have, to an 
extent that approaches genius, an instinct for character 
Or an instinct for situations. To have both in the same 
degree is rare. If itis rather the dramatic situation that 
inspires him, he is apt to work from within outwards. 
He is always himself, and portrays passion as he himself 
would feel it. He will be at his best in the great 
moments of a play, he will develop an intensity and a 
sincerity of expression which nothing but the con- 
founding of his own personality with the fictitious 
personage could produce. If, on the other hand, he is 
a patient observer of character, a mimic rather than an 
actor, he will excel rather in the curious than in the 
great, rather in the minutiz that make up the outward 
marks of personality, than in its superber expressions. 
It is probably to the first class that Eleanora 
Duse belongs, if one may judge her by her perform- 
ance of Magda. It is not a great or a dignified 
character. She acted greatly and with dignity. There 
is something a little hard, even in the tenderness of the 
superb diva who rustles in, seizes her little sister’s 
face in her hands, scrutinises ic with a rapid glance, 
exclaims, ‘‘ You are anemic, child,” and goes on to ask, 
‘*Do you take iron?” without pausing for an answer. 
Signora Duse played the part with a winsome, a passion- 
ate tenderness. The levity of Magda, her delight in quiz- 
zing the aunt and snubbing the local magnate’s wives— 
these somehow hardly seemed natural. The actress 
was not creating a character ; the attraction of the part 
lay for her in its central situation. She idealised the 
conception of a woman who has rebelled against the 
world and fights for her own honour, the greatness of 
her motherhood, and the future of her child. It was 
when that idea came to the front that she was mag- 
nificent. When it lay in the background she was still 
magnificent—because she was herself. 

One admired her no doubt through the less signi- 
ficant scenes. One admired her grace and the perfec- 
tion of her style—the movements that were a joy to 
watch, the shapely hands that spoke with such nervous 
force, the voice that had more tones than an orchestra 
has notes. Her method of being the woman in the centre 
of a situation resulted in an effortless sincerity. One 
never heard the note of the theatre, one never sus- 
pected aconscious pose. But the great moment of the 
evening came in the really fine scene in a somewhat 
artificial and uninspired play, when Magda reproaches 
her old lover with his selfishness, and towers over him 
with the dignity of a mother who has won the rights of 
a parent by love and suffering. Signora Duse was the 
idea embodied, and she realised it with a fiery torrent 
of emotion, which moved the more because of the dis- 
creet sinceritv of the preceding scenes. 


AT PERUGIA. 


HE young moon mounts: day fades from off the 
plain: 
No colour of man’s naming hath this sky. 
Thrilled with the beatific vision nigh, 
So passes a pure spirit without pain. 
Like billows of a never-breaking main, 
The Umbrian Apennines hang poised on high 
Snow-crested : yonder doth Assisi lie— 
Loved shrine, whereof the whole world’s heart is fain. 


So there from hill to hill was wont to wend, 

And heal, and teach, and touch with living fire, 
Francis, God’s Saint, six hundred years ago ! 

And thou and I have six poor days to spend, 
Tread back the past, and to yon heights aspire. 
Move slow, dear earth, about the sun, move slow! 





AT ASSISI. 


I, 
OT thus should he be sepulchred, not thus— 
Almsman of God, and spouse of Poverty— 

Where fane crowns fane, a pillared praise on high, 
By masters of renown made glorious ! 
So men of old revered him: but to us 
Strange and unmeet it seems that he should lie 
Where, day by day, with travel-jaded eye 
Crowds turn to gaze, and critic-tongues discuss. 


For pomp and splendour irked him: a bare shrine 
Rude and rock-bedded—the blue dome above— 
Sufficed his soul for worship : he did love 

To talk with birds and flowers, nor seldom trod, 
Far from man’s haunt, the cloud-cowled Apennine, 
To be alone with God—alone with God. 


Il. 
To stoop in self-abasement to the earth, 
Not to need happiness, to shun no pain, 
In weakness to find strength, in losses gain, 
All things in nothingness, and wealth in dearth, 
Yea, and by daily death win spirit-birth— 
The vision of the Unseen to sight made plain— 
Saint of Assisi, though men doubt thee sane, 
This was thy wisdom, this thy glorious worth ! 


O Lowliness of Soul, whose inward sway 

Is Peace and Resignation, with the slow 

Sure backward-ebbing of the waves of woe, 

Henceforth and from this hour do thou, we pray, 

Sit at the heart’s helm, pilot us our way, 

As from the known to the unknown we go ! 
James RHOADEs. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—To an Englishman bred in the birthplace of 
European freedom the present state of affairs here is both 
painful and interesting; it is painful in that one is forced 
to recognise how easy it is for those possessing sordid ambi- 
tions and the command of the purse to overturn the great 
work of self-sacrifice effected by the heroes of the Civil 
War, and it is interesting because as an onlooker I feel pro- 
jected into another century and into an environment as 
novel as exciting. 

We have passed through a war which, so far as material 
destruction is concerned, was second to none in modern 
times, where was found existing in this twentieth century 
every painful and demoralising passion which we had 
thought had been left behind with the bad old times. 


We have seen committed, with a callousness which 
must be considered phenomenal at this date, acts 
which would have hardly been considered correct 
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by the Norman conquerors, and which would have 
certainly been execrated equally by Roundhead and 
Jacobite. We have seen two small States beaten only 
by overwhelming numbers, and the conquerors at the end 
unable to assure themselves that they had fought for a 
cause which was just. We have read with astonishment, 
bordering on madness, that this war was entered on against 
the advice of the general officer commanding the British 
troops in South Africa, who has stated that it was unneces- 
sary and its effect would be baneful. We have seen the 
people who clamoured for war, and who still clamour for 
racial ascendency, denounced by the officer responsible for 
supplies as “ traders not of the best class,” and by implica- 
tion accused of fraudulently acquiring wealth through the 
war which they had incited us to undertake. We further 
find these gentlemen putting every obstacle in the way of 
justice being done to the loyal colonists, respecting the 
urgent matter of compensation. They have, during the war, 
quietly and ingloriously remained in a safe place, appar- 
ently with the sole object of defrauding the mother country 
while she was defending them. We also discover these 
same “traders not of the best class” on their knees 
begging that their liberties, their political rights, be taken 
from them, and that they may be handed over as serfs to a 
bureaucracy whose past acts are such as hardly to inspire 
the confidence of free men. 

On the top of all this we actually find the representa- 
tives of the people deprived of all control over the colonial 
expenditure, and this act of tyranny actually applauded by 
these worthy Britishers. Fortunately, there are some men 
of our blood in South Africa to whose truly British tradi- 
tions and ideals the acts of these people seem contemptible, 
and I shall be very much surprised if the next elections are 
not won for the South African Party by the votes of the 
real English. 

In looking frankly at the present situation we must not 
lose sight of the original cause of all this. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his discredited Government were afraid to allow an 
inquiry into the grievances of this colony—grievances 
which were felt by nine-tenths of the Dutch loyalists and 
by many of the English, but which were not felt at all by 
the people living in the coast towns, where Martial Law, as 
understood in the country districts, was never really en- 
forced. Therefore, you have in juxtaposition the country 
people, chiefly of Dutch descent, enormous sufferers by a 
war, and refused justice after the war, and the people of the 
large towns, mostly of British descent, not only exempt 
from war penalties, but proved now to be the very persons 
who profited unjustly by the war. 

Can any situation be less hopeful so far as conciliation 
is concerned, less satisfactory from the Imperial point of 
view? There are signs, however, that the British Colonials 
are beginning to realise the unfortunate position which they 
have been placed in. They are commencing to see now 
how completely they have been tricked by the De Beers 
and the other great monopolists in alliance with the 
“traders not of the best class,” for they are awakening to 
the fact that the grievances of the Dutch are genuine, and 
that the war has in no wise obtained its object if that object 
was to form a united South African people under the flag. 
People who were among those who clamoured for war 
because they had been misled in respect to the situation, 
come to me constantly saying much in these words: “ We 
have been wrong about the war and about the Dutch, we 
are prepared to support a patriotic South African policy, 
we can have nothing to do with the De Beers crew, and 
nothing to do with a party led by Doctor Jameson, yet we 
are not willing to join the Bond; what shall we do?” My 
answer, of course, is: Form a party of your own, propound 
a strong programme which will appeal to all persons of 
whatever race who have the welfare of this country at heart, 
burn your boats and go to the electors on your platform. 
Call yourselves Independents, or what you like, but, before 
all things, have a strong policy. 

Fortunately, this is being accomplished, and I believe 
this Independent Party will eventually prove to be the 
saviour of South Africa. 


But it is a curious commentary on the actions of the 
so-called Progressives that the advent of this third party 
has been hailed by torrents of abuse poured out upon the 
latter through their organs in the Press. 


I may give, perhaps, another example of Progressive 
tactics. For the first time in the history of this country 
the labour men, both white and coloured, are becoming 
organised. Now, it would have been thought that a politi- 
cal sect taking for its title the honoured name of progress 
would have welcomed this evolution as likely to be of con- 
siderable help to themselves. Instead of this, what do we 
find? Exactly the same abuse, exactly the same con- 
demnation, levelled against the Labour Party as against the 
Independents. 

The fact is clear. The Progressive Party is worked 
entirely in the interests of alien shareholders in the great 
monopolies, who have for so many years exploited this 
colony. One of the greatest difficulties one has to con- 
tend with here is to assure the Dutch of one’s South African 
patriotism. They have been so accustomed to look upon 
the English immigrant—I exclude, of course, those who 
settle on the land—as a man who comes here to make a 
hasty fortune and, having accomplished this object, then to 
return to Britain to enjoy it, that they are sceptical as to 
British protestations. They are looked upon—as, indeed, 
they too often have really been—as mere sojourners in this 
land. Indeed, the attitude taken up by many British 
colonists has lent itself to this Dutch view of our race. 
The newly-arrived (as also some of the oldest) residents 
look upon South Africa in the same way as they look upon 
France when they visit that country, as an object which 
they can compare unfavourably with their own land. The 
fact is we do not get in this colony quite the right sort of 
immigrant, quite a different sort from those which favour 
other colonies. The small clerk and the counter skipper ele- 
ment predominate, and this class in no country in the 
world has shown much aptitude in political matters. Re- 
flected here is the spirit of suburban villadom, the person 
who, thinking himself above the artisan, though generally 
mentally his inferior, does nothing which is not fashionable, 
and consequently does nothing on his own. He belongs to 
that vast body in England which joins the Primrose League 
because by so doing he hopes to be invited to the garden 
parties of the great. 

Here, however, they are diverted by a Flag, whereas 
in England, they are led by a coronet. It is politically, I 
think, a bastard class, for the one thing it has not got, 
though it believes it has, is patriotism. In the first place, 
it has no class patriotism, for the one thing which pleases 
it is to be supposed not to belong to its own class. It is 
neither proud of itself nor its surroundings, and has only 
one object—to be taken for what it is not. Now, I con- 
sider that the existence in any considerable numbers of 
such people is a danger to the State. For they do not think 
deeply, and are not trained in sacrifice. Such people, both 
in peace and in war, are the first to surrender to the enemy. 
It is this sort who wished to surrender their liberties at the 
command of Lord Milner. These same people, also in 
town guards and other local troops, used constantly to dis- 
grace us by surrendering to the enemy almost without a 
shot being fired. 

Therefore, it will be seen that there will be great diffi- 
culty in preventing these little people from following the 
lead of any of the great financial forces in this country, and 
I imagine they may be counted Progressive to a man, or 
rather to aclerk. But, as I have before said, the Englishmen 
of the other sort are taking an independent line. At a 
recent dinner given in honour of Professor Fremantle, who 
has lately joined the staff of the South African News as 
joint editor with Mr. Cartwright, and at which dinner Mr. 
Sauer, the leader of the Bond Party, was to speak, people 
having British names formed at least a third of the whole 
party of fifty. Am Englishman and a British officer pro- 
posed Mr. Sauer’s health, and there were many other 
officers of the late war present. It will be seen, then, that 


things are gradually forming on non-racial lines, and then 
the British working man and the British professional man 
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will be found standing shoulder to shoulder with the Dutch 
farmer in an attack on the position of the monopolists and 
other exploiters of South Africa.—Yours, &c., 


FRANCIS P. FLETCHER-VANE. 
Capetown, September. 


THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In Mr. D. L. Savory’s interesting letter in your 
issue of the 19th ult., he truly observes that “ after a certain 
age the organs of speech are no longer pliable—they no 
longer obey the ear.” Now, Sir, this goes to the root of 
all the difficulty in the acquisition by our young people of 
modern languages, a difficulty which we now find almost 
insuperable. What is the remedy ? Is it not to allow our 
children in the nursery, say, from four to ten years of age 
to pick up French, German, and Italian from governesses, 
or bonnes, of those nationalities, one after another ? Never 
mind reading and spelling and grammar ; confine all that for 
the present to the mother tongue, but make the children 
talk each foreign language, say for two years, and thus get 
their pliable tongueg round its words and phrases; whilst 
they will at the same time learn to think in it. They will 
thus, and thus only, acquire the languages as spoken, so 
that, when the grammar comes to be taught later on, the 
colloquial knowledge and facility of pronunciation will all 
come back, and fit easily into the grammar and composition 
now to be taught when the mind is more matured. These 
processes will in the case of girls naturally follow upon one 
another, without much break, whilst in the case of boys 
the long-drawn school holidays should be utilised, whether 
at home or abroad, in going on with the modern languages, 
leaving school time free for classics, mathematics, &c., as at 
present. The same remark applies to the University course. 
Let French, German, and Italian be pursued out of term. 
My first point is that a correct pronunciation can be arrive.] 
at only in childhood, while the organs of speech are pliable, 
my second is that there need be no conflict between modern 
languages and the classics, no question of suppressing 
Greek, or otherwise foolishly curtailing a liberal education. 
—Yours, &c., 

RoGer DvKE. 


PROTECTION AND CATTLE FEEDING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Since the appearance of my letter on this sub- 
ject in The Speaker of the roth ult., a further interesting 
development of the subject has been noted by the Ger- 
man Press, and as its bearing upon the proposed prefe- 
rential duties on foreign grain is obvious the facts are 
worthy of reproduction. 

_ In view of the high prices which have ruled for some 
time past for milk and beef the agriculturists in Hanover 
have every inducement to feed milch cows and fatten lean 
cattle for the home market. In an article on the subject 
in the organ of the Hanover Chamber of Agriculture the 
farmers are appealed to to avail themselves of this opening 
for profitable farming. But it is admitted that the high 
price of grain fodder operates as the greatest obstacle to 
the adoption of this system. Owing to the high tariff on 
imported foodstuffs the price of fodder is maintained at a 
price which renders the feeding of lean cattle unremunera- 
tive. Were the Hanover farmers to produce meat and 
milk in larger quantities the quantity of grain available for 
bread would be still further reduced, and the complaints 
of the dear loaf would become still louder. “ Already,” 
says the writer, “it is impossible for the German agricul- 
turists to meet the demand for the food supply of the 
people, and high duties on the necessary means of subsis- 
tence are therefore not to be justified.”—Yours, &c., 


E. R. D. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MORLEY’S “ GLADSTONE.” 
Tue Lire or WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE. 
Three volumes. London: Macmillan. 


By John Morley. 
42s. net. 


INTRODUCTORY. 
THe DIFFICULTIES OF THE TASK. 


” 


In his prefatory “ Note” Mr. Morley simply says: “ Be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand written papers 
of one sort or another must have passed under my view.” 
It requires some imagination and reflection to realise the 
gigantic difficulties which Mr. Morley has encountered 
and the almost superhuman energy which “in the spirit of 
loyal and affectionate remembrance ” he has devoted during 
three of the best years of his life to this biography of his 
lost leader. We could wish that every reader of the Life, 
who stands perhaps a little aghast at the 1,800 pages or 
more that lie before him, could have stood with Mr. 
Morley in the summer of 1899 on the threshold of the 
Temple of Peace and seen perhaps twenty despatch boxes 
crammed with State papers and political correspondence, 
and in a corner of the library the famous octagon of Mr. 
Gladstone’s strong room (lined from top to bottom with 
the correspondence of three generations), to say nothing 
of the drawers and desks and cupboards in other parts of 
the castle which had to be searched and scrutinised. Mr. 
Morley was quarryman as well as sculptor; for three long 
years he has been occupied in a constant process of dissec- 
tion and construction, selecting and refining material, sift- 
ing the authorities, reducing all to scale, and gradually 
working a huge, unwieldy mass into the perfect whole, im- 
parting shape and form, unity and colour, to an incoherent 
multitude, giving expression and life to what was dead or 
sleeping. In the English language, at any rate, there are 
not many biographies on a large scale worthy to be com- 
pared in matter, form, and style with this. Boswell’s 
Johnson, Sir George Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Carlyle’s 
Frederic the Great, and Lockhart’s Scott will naturally be 
cited. With the two last and with Mr. Morley’s own 
Life of Cobden (written, however, before Mr. Morley had 
had experience of Parliament) a comparison might fairly 
be instituted. If we consider the task of documentary 
records, of reduction to scale, and of the resulting pro- 
portion in these great biographies, the last achievement 
stands first. Many of the chapters are masterpieces in 
the art of compression, in the craft which sacrifices in order 
tu preserve. The essence of a dull but important docu- 
ment, of a weighty letter from a heavy pen, is often pre- 
served in one well-turned sentence. A whole correspon- 
dence contributes an epithet. A limitation or an after- 
thought often represents tedious hours of deciphering 
manuscript. Most wonderful of all is the versatility of 
style. We are entranced by the rapid changes from grave 
to gay, from narrative to reflection. We gaze enchanted 
at the vistas that constantly open of the great poets, philo- 
sophers, and historians.. In every great issue of Mr. 
Gladstone’s fate, im the delicate manceuvre of party, 
in the ambages of ecclesiastical policy, in , national 
movements, we are diverted and refreshed ; our attention 
is arrested by some pithy aphorism or some serene ray 
of poesy drawn from the literature of Greece, Italy, France, 
Germany, or from our own Helicon, always suggestive, 
often intensely interesting, sometimes, if one may say so, 
grotesquely appropriate: such are the gems which flash 
in the handle of the Gladstonian trowel and sword. One 
more word before passing to the business of review. The 
world should be grateful to Mr. Morley for that he has 
recognised fully and frankly a truth it would have been 
so easy and convenient to ignore. Mr. Gladstone was a 
man of action and not a manof letters. He worked at 
high pressure in “an agitated and expectant age.” He 
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Was a propelling or restraining force at many decisive mo- 
ments of the national history. “His name is associated 
with a record of arduous and fruitful legislative work 
and administrative improvement equalled by none of the 
great men who have grasped the helm of the British State.” 
But—or shall we not say for this very reason ?—Mr. Glad- 
stone was not a man of letters. 

“The existing mass of his letters is enormous. But then 
an enormous proportion of these touch on affairs of public 
business, on which they shed little new light. Even when 
he writes in his kindest and most cordial vein to friends 
to whom he is most warmly attached it is usually a letter 
of business. He deals freely and genially with the points 
in hand, and then, without play otf gossip, salutation, or 
compliment, he passes on his way. He has in his letters 
little of that spirit in which his talk abounded, of disen- 
gagement, pleasant colloquy, happy raillery, and all the un- 
defined things that make the correspondence of so many 
men whose business was literature such delightful readiug 
for the idle hour of an industrious day.” 

I herefore the biographer has “ not reproduced the full text 
of letters in the proportion customary in English 
biography.” Instead he has given us freely and lavishly 
from his own rich store. There is, of course, no slovenly 
work, no awkward patches. He gives us cloth of gold, and 
many of its most splendid threads and patterns are spun and 
woven in by the cunning hand of the writer. 


THE FIRST VOLUME. 

rhe first volume of the life contains 634 pages of text 
and twenty pages of appendix. It covers the first fifty years 
of Mr. Gladstone’s life, and shows the gradual transition 
of a stubborn though receptive mind, under the influence of 
a moving and progressive age, from Toryism to Liberalism, 
from an intolerant to a tolerant Christianity. It is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Gladstone’s junction with Palmer- 
ston in 1859 should have been a surprise, and even a 
shock, to friendly onlookers. Certainly his external course 
im 1857-8 had not prepared the public for such a step. 
But Mr. Morley thinks that the alliance of 1859 implied “ no 
wonderful dislodgment” of life and aim: “The really 
great dislodgment of his life had occurred long before. It 
was the fate that befell his book, it was the Maynooth 
grant and the Gorham case that swept away the founda- 
tions on which he had first built.” These foundations are 
laid in his first book, and they crumbled away at the dis- 
covery that the State has not a conscience. He had said 
it ought to have one. “Can he give it a conscience? Is 
he to impose his own conscience on the State? He would 
be very glad to do so,” wrote Newman in a contemporary 
explanation (“admirably done”) of Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion, “if it thereby would become the State’s conscience. 
But that is absurd. He must deal with facts.” One 
State has not one but a thousand conscien::3, “ as 
being in its legislative and executive capacities the 
aggregate of a hundred minds.” Compared to that 
“supreme case of conscience” which “ haunted Mr. Glad- 
stone for nearly all his life,’ Mr. Morley holds that the 
perplexities of party, never sharper than from 1854 to 1859, 
could be but secondary. Accordingly, the central point of 
this first book for the psychologist is not the conversion to 
Free Trade, but the deeper, more vital, and infinitely 
slower and more reluctant conversion to the principle of 
political toleration in religion—the story how, in Newman’s 
words, “ he was forced to give up, what it was his duty to 
cherish as long as ever he could, the notion that the British 
Empire was a subject and servant of the Kingdom of 
Christ.” Thus, at last, the mystery of Mr. Gladstone’s un- 
intelligible retirement on Maynooth has been satisfactorily 
cleared up. 

Mr. Morley does not loiter unduly over the early stages 
of his hero’s life. Mr. Gladstone’s diaries and the memo- 
randa which he prepared in his last years are almost suffi- 
cient. Of his ancestry Mr. Morley writes: 

“An illustrious opponent once described him, by way of 
hitting his singular duality of disposition, as an ardent 
Italian in the custody of a Scotsman. It is easy to make 
too much of race, but when we are puzzled by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s seeming contrarieties of disposition, his union of 
impulse with caution, of passion with circumspection, of 
pride and fire with self-control of Ossianic fight with a 


steady foothold on the solid earth, we may, perhaps, find 
a sort of explanation in thinking of him as a Highlander 
in the custody of a Lowlander.” 

That the illustrious statesman owed much of his poli- 
tical instinct and sagacity to his father is plain from these 
early pages. “The most interesting old man I have ever 
known,” was Mr. Gladstone’s verdict, and his eyes once 
filled with tears as he exclaimed, long after Sir John’s 
death, “ None but his children can know what torrents of 
tenderness flowed from his heart.” The father was cap- 
tured from the Whig Party by Canning’s “ rich, gay, aspir- 
ing eloquence,” and it was under the flag of Canning that 
young Gladstone fought his mock political battles at Eton 
and Oxford. Mr. Morley suggests that he may have con- 
soled himself for the awkward fact that his father’s wealth 
was founded in part upon slave ownership by Canning’s 
description of the negro as a being with the form of a man 
and the intellect of a child: “ to turn him loose in the man- 
hood of his physical strength, in the maturity of his physical 
passions, but in the infancy of his uninstructed reason, 
would be to raise up a creature resembling the splendid fic- 
tion of a recent romance.” This reasoning, happily for Eng- 
land, Canning and his more practical disciple Huskisson did 
not apply to infant industries. ‘They took up Pitt’s Free 
Trade policy. Gladstone’s friendship with Hallam at Eton 
and Oxford is perhaps the first glowing incident of his 
life. Their letters “ are redolent of a living taste for good 
books and serious thoughts, and amply redeemed from 
strain or affectation by touches of gay irony and the colle- 
gian’s banter.” 

“Hallam applies to Gladstone Diomedes’ lines about 
Odysseus, of eager heart and spirit, so manful in all manner 
of toils, as the only comrade whom a man would choose. 
But the Greek hero was, no doubt, a complex character, 
and the parallel is taken by Gladstone as an equivocal 
compliment. So Hallam begs him, at any rate, to accept 
the other description—how, when he uttered his mighty 
voice from his chest, and words fell like flakes of snow 
in winter, then could no mortal man contend with Odys- 
seus. As happy a forecast for the great orator of their 
generation as when in 1829 he told Gladstone that Tenny- 
son promised fair to be its greatest poet.” 

Hallam’s share in the correspondence reminds Mr. 
Morley of the friendship of two other Etonians ninety years 
before—of the letters and verses Gray wrote to West: 
“There is the same literary sensibility, the same kindness, 
but there is, what Gray and West felt not, the 
breath of a busy and changing age.” Of Hallam’s 
feeling for Gladstone one sentence (June 23, 1830) 
is sufficient witness: “ Never since the time when I first 
knew you nave I ceased to love and respect your character. 

P It will be my proudest thought that I may hence- 
forth act worthily of their affection who, like yourself, have 
influenced my mind for good in the earliest season of its 
development.” Mr. Gladstone’s life was marvellously free 
from family troubles and physical misfortunes ; but he was 
hard hit in his most vital friendships. Death lost him 
Hallam; Rome cost him Hope Scott and Manning; and 
from middle life it can scarcely be said that he had any 
friend with whom he could always share the thoughts of his 
heart, his intellectual doubts, and the aspirations of his 
soul. Certainly, until the last stage of his career, he had 
no trusted friend of Hallam’s high stamp. Among his polli- 
tical allies from 1846 to 1885 Sidney Herbert, Graham, and 
Granville were the most trusted. Then there was the small 
ecclesiastical party which gathered round him and claimed 
so much of his time, at least until he parted company with 
Oxford in 1865. Yet Mr. Gladstone was a man who needed 
the friendship of one whom he could respect, and even look 
up to, and we are not surprised at the outset of his career 
to learn how fruitful was this first friendship. Neither of 
them had in him “ the making of the patient and methodical 
thinker in the high abstract sphere.” They were cast in 
another mould. “ But the efficacy of human relationships 
springs from a thousand subtler and more mysterious 
sources than either patience or method in our thinking.” 
This brings us to the first real portrait of Mr. Gladstone, on 
his arriving at the age of twenty-one. And a very vivid and 
interesting sketch it is: 

““Whether in Gladstone’s diary or in his letters, in the 
midst of Herodotus and Butler and Aristotle and the rest 
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of the time-worn sages, we are curiously conscious of 
the presence of a spirit of action, affairs, excite- 
ment. It is not the born scholar eager in search of 
knowledge for its own sake; there is little of Milton's 
‘quiet air of delightful studies,’ and none of Pascal’s 
‘labouring for truth with many a heavy sigh.’ The end of 
it all is, as Aristotle said it should be, not knowing, but 
doing: honourable desire for success, satisfaction of the 
hopes of friends, a general literary appetite, conscious pre- 
paration for private and public duty in the world, a steady 
progression out of the shallows into the depths, a gaze 
beyond garden and cloister, in agmen, in pulverem, in 
clamorem, to the dust, and burning sun, and shouting of 
the days of conflict.” 


It was well that with such a temperament, with such a 
burning desire to serve God and his country, young Glad- 
stone’s intention of entering the Church of England was 
frustrated and overruled by his father’s firm veto. He was 
destined not for the Church, but for the State—often enough 
it is true in its relations to the Church. In the letter accept- 
ing his father’s decision, “ while the fire of apostolic devo- 
tion was still fervid within him,” he had penned, says Mr. 
Morley, a couple of sentences that contain words of deeper 
meaning than he could surely know. ‘They are recorded for 
all time on one of the most precious pages in the Life : 

‘**T am willing to persuade myself that, in spite of other 
longings which I often feel, my heart is prepared to yield 
other hopes and other desires for this—of being permitted 
to be the humblest of those who may be commissioned to 
set before the eyes of man, still great even in his ruins, 
the magnificence and the glory of Christian truth. Espe- 
cially as I feel that my temperament is so excitable that I 
should fear giving up my mind to other subjects which 

have ever proved sufficiently alluring to me, and which I 

fear would make my life a fever of unsatisfied longings and 

expectations.’ So men unconsciously often hint an oracle of 
their lives. Perhaps these forebodings of a high-wrought 
hour may in other hues have at many moments come 
back to Mr. Gladstone’s mind, even in the full sunshine 
of a triumphant career of duty, virtue, power, and renown.” 


After leaving Oxford the reader is conducted (Book 
II.) to Rome, where (in St. Peter’s) Mr. Gladstone experi- 
enced his first conception of unity in the Church. and first 
longed for its visible attainment. From this journey he 
was recalled by the Duke of Newcastle to fight Newark in 
the Tory interest. The humours of the campaign and the 
“standard sophistries” with which he opposed the anti- 
slavery men, his triumphant return, his first debates in 
the House of Commons, his strenuous bachelor life in 
London, his industrious holidays at Fasque, his first spell 
of office under Peel in 1834, and the hard political cam- 
paigns which led up to Peel’s great Government in 1841 are 
themes which must be passed over in silence. We will 
only say that many side-lights are thrown upon the 
characters of Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
and lesser celebrities. For young Gladstone was zealously 
observant. Thus in the diary of January 20, 1836: “The 
Duke of Wellington appears to speak little ; and never for 
speaking’s sake, but only to convey an- idea, commonly 
worth conveying. He receives remarks made to him very 
frequently with no more than ‘ Ha,’ a convenient suspensive 
expression, which acknowledges the arrival of the observa- 
tion and no more.” Mr. Gladstone’s relation to the Church 
is discussed in other columns. This early part of the 
story is curious and fascinating. As Mr. Morley puts it, 
Mr. Gladstone was now beginning to discover “how hard 
it is to adjust to the many angles of an English political 
party the seamless mantle of ecclesiastical predominance.” 
But the attempt had to be made; for that was the bent of 
religious idealism in the thirties and early forties. In 
“the reaction against the dusty dominion of secularity ” 
High Churchmen dreamed of a State with an Anglican con- 
science: that is to say, a Church-ridden State in place of 
the Whig ideal—a State-ridden Church. In the Oxford 
Movement Mr. Morley’s sympathies and antipathies are 
curiously divided. 

Mr. Morley’s whole criticism of this period is deeply 
interesting, and even more incapable of compression or 
summary handling than other parts of the biography. In 
the year following the publication of his first and most 
interesting book Mr. Gladstone was married to Miss 


Catherine Glynne. “In few human unions,” we read, 
“ have the good hopes and fond wishes of a bridal day been 
better fulfilled or brought deeper and more lasting content.” 
Sixty long years afterwards the husband wrote: “It would 
not be possible to unfold in words the value of the gifts 
which the bounty of Providence has conferred upon me 
through her.” And the blessing “ remained radiant and 
unclouded to the distant end.” 

The history of Peel’s Cabinet and of Mr. Gladstone’s 
share in it—first as a humble Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade, then as a prominent colleague—cannot here be 
traced. Another opportunity will be afforded in a separate 
article on Mr. Gladstone’s finance—which will appear next 
week—to treat of some aspects of this period. Mr. Morley’s 
contributions to the science of public finance and to the 
great part which Mr. Gladstone played in developing our 
fiscal system and in setting free the springs of industry are 
{oo important and interesting at the present time to be 
handled superficially in the few lines which remain. The 
same applies, of course, to the Budget of 1853. ‘The 
chapter on the Hawarden estate is a striking study in 
private economy, happily headed by the Baconian saying 
that “it is no baseness for the greatest to descend and looke 
into their own estate.” The political student will be fas- 
cinated by the history of the political metamorphosis 
from 1846 to 1859. Some splendid passages stand out— 
Don Pacifico, the Neapolitan letters, the Budget of 1853. 
‘The Divorce Bill and the Ionian expedition are strange and 
rather diverting incidents. But on the whole the period 
was a disappointing one for Mr. Gladstone. Fate and 
Oxford and Palmerston and Disraeli held him back. The 
Crimean War broke up the coalition and helped to destroy 
the Peelites. But Mr. Gladstone was at least leam- 
ing—sometimes by slow and sad experience, always by vast 
and unflagging industry. In colonial politics he was 
already a reformer, being “in substantial accord with 
Radicals of the school of Cobden, Hume, and Moles- 
worth,” though he did not share any such sentiments as 
Molesworth’s, who (as we are reminded) “ in the Canadian 
revolt of the winter of 1837 actually invoked disaster upon 
the British arms,” and expressed the sincere desire—why, 
why did Mrs. Fawcett withhold this speech ?—* that our 
dominion in America should now be brought to a conclu- 
sion.” We wish that we could convey some idea of the ex- 
tremely interesting negotiations which took place in the 
later fifties, when in the extreme uncertainty of parties every 
conspicuous leader, from Disraeli to Palmerston, sought 
for Mr. Gladstone’s co-operation. Much new material is 
disclosed. Perhaps, after the Disraeli correspondence, the 
most interesting fact is that at the beginning of February, 
1855, Lord Lansdowne undertook soundings in the Peelite 
waters, and sent for Mr. Gladstone, who regarded his re- 
fusal to assist as one of the errors of his political life. “TI 
have always looked back upon it with pain as a serious and 
even gross error of judgment,” because it contributed to 
the substitution of Palmerston for Lansdowne, the latter 
“a personage of greater dignity and, I think, a higher level 
of political principle.” 


THE SECOND VOLUME. 


The second volume covers an interval of twenty years 
—1859-1880. It is a period full of excitement in the world 
—the Italian Revolution, the American Civil War, the 
Franco-German War, the Russo-Turkish War. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career it embraces his duel with Palmerston, his 
first Prime Ministership, Irish Church Disestablishment, the 
first Irish Land Act, the Education Act, the Midlothian 
campaign—a period when full play was given to the genius 
of reform, and great abuses disappeared at a rate that ex- 
cites the envy of less fortunate or less stalwart genera- 
tions. 

In the first volume we were made acquainted with 
Mr. Gladstone’s extreme hostility to Palmerston. One of 
the most eminent of his friends confessed in 1858 that he 
was “amazed at a man of Gladstone’s high moral sense of 
feeling being able to bear with Dizzy,” and could cnly 
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account for it on the supposition which he supposed to be 
true “that personal dislike and distrust of Palmerston is 
the one absorbing feeling with him.” It is plain from the 
story of Mr. Gladstone’s long running fight with Palmerston 
in the Government of 1859-1865, that he did not join 
Palmerston owing to any considerable relaxation of per- 
sonal animosity or political distrust. He joined that 
Government because he saw in so doing the best oppor- 
tunity of serving his country. That this opportunity was 
fully utilised no reader of the early part of Mr. Morley’s 
second volume will be inclined to dispute. The finance 
of 1860 with the French Commercial Treaty requires sepa- 
rate treatment. What we wish to emphasise is that on a 
review of these five years Mr. Gladstone, on the whole, had 
the best of it. He repealed the paper duty, carried the 
French Treaty, and finally reduced military and naval ex- 
penditure in the teeth of Lord Palmerston’s opposition. 
Cobden once declared that Lord Palmerston had cost the 
country 100 millions, and was dear at the price. But for 
Gladstone he might have cost the country five times as 
much. Compared with the present time, those were years 
of public thrift and cheeseparing economy, yet in 1860 
Gladstone wrote to Cobden: “I speak a literal truth when 
I say that in these days it is more difficult to save a shilling 
than to spend a million.” 

“If I may judge from the minutes of the members of the 
Cabinet,” writes Mr. Morley, “on the papers circulated, 
most of them stood with their chief, and not one 
of them, not even Milner Gibson nor Villiers, was 
ready to proceed onward from a sort of general leaning 
towards Mr. Gladstone’s view to the further stage of mak- 
ing a strong stand-up fight for it. The controversy between 
him and his colleagues still raged at red heat over the 
whole ground of military estimates, the handling of the 
militia, and the construction of fortifications. He wrote 
memorandum upon memorandum with untiring energy, 
pressing the Cabinet with the enormous rate in the increase 
of charge; with the slight grounds on which increase of 
charge was now ordinarily proposed and entertained; and, 
most of all, with the absence of all attempt to compensate 
for new and necessary expenditure by retrenchment in 
quarters where the scale of outlay had either always been, 
or had become unnecessary. He was too sound a master 
of the conditions of public business to pretend to take away 
from the Ministers at the head of the great departments of 
expenditure their duty of devising plans of reduction, but 
he boldly urged the reconsideration of such large general 
items of charge as the military expenditure in the colonies, 
then. standing at an annual burden of over two millions 
on the taxpayers of this country. He was keen from the 
lessons of experience to expose the ever-indestructible 
fallacy that mighty armaments make for peace.” 

Mr. Morley describes the correspondence between the 
resolutely jingo Premier and his resolutely anti-jingo Finance 
Minister as “ spirited,” and gives us a few examples of the 
rejoinders and surrejoinders aroused by Palmerston’s Forti- 
fication Scheme. In the summer of 1862 the tide began 
to turn, and instead of merely acting as a drag on swelling 
estimates and debt creation, Mr. Gladstone was able to 
inflict economy and retrenchment upon the spending 
departments. In these years he was fast winning the 
affection and esteem of Bright and Cobden, and was justly 
regarded from this time onwards as the great practical ex- 
ponent of the doctrines of commercial and political free- 
dom, of peace and goodwill among nations, of retrenchment 
and reform at home. 

After his brilliant chapter on the spirit of Gladstonian 
finance, Mr. Morley turns to the American Civil War, to- 
wards which Mr. Gladstone adopted an attitude that can 
only be understood by careful study—an attitude which led 
him to commit in that notorious speech of 1862 what he 
describes {in a fragment of July, 1896) as “an undoubted 
error, the most singular and palpable, I may add the least 
excusable of them all.” When the time came, however, 
for the damage caused by the Alabama’s depredations to 
be settled, Mr. Gladstone was able to set an example to 
civilised countries which is still bearing rich fruit. The 
story of this arbitration and of Mr. Gladstone’s combined 
obstinacy and perseverance is told with the utmost care, 
and is concluded as follows : 

“So ended what has been called the greatest of all arbi- 
trations, extingyicshing the embers that could not have 





been left to smoulder without constant peril of a vast and 
fratricidal conflagration. The treaty of Washington and the 
Geneva arbitration stand out as the most notable victory 
in the nineteenth century of the noble art of preventive 
diplomacy, and the most signal exhibition in their history 
of self-command in two of the three chief democratic 
Powers of the western world. For the moment the result 
did something to impair the popularity of Mr. Gladstone's 
government, but his association with this high act of 
national policy is one of the things that give its brightest 
lustre to his fame.” 


Mr. Morley’s great power of compressing a whole series 
of events into a vivid picture is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in his account of the events that led to Sedan. The 
incidents, the surroundings, the dramatis persona, the 
awful catastrophe of Napoleon’s power—all lend themselves 
most aptly to his great gift of characterisation. Of the 
diplomacy of the French Government, which rushed with a 
wild-eyed ecstasy into every snare and ambuscade that the 
craft of Bismarck had prepared, Mr. Gladstone said that it 
made up “ a chapter which for fault and folly taken together 
is almost without a parallel in the history of nations.” 
Bismarck’s flagrant duplicity was not known for many years 
afterwards. Mr. Morley tells the story of the Ems des- 
patch, though it is familiar, “for it is worth telling over 
again in the biography of a statesman who stood for a type 
alien to policies of fraud.” Mr. Gladstone’s own opinions 
throughout were clear, decided, and _ characteristic. 
When first the Hohenzollern candidature was announced 
Mr. Gladstone agreed to urge the provisional Government 
at Madrid to withdraw their candidate, but he laid great 
stress on the importance of repudiating any claim to inter- 
fere with the free choice of a ruler by the Spanish people. 
At every turn the British Government intervened to prevent 
war—by advice, by persuasion, by remonstrance. But who 
were the parties to the dispute ? Bismarck, who meant to 
have war. And the French Government? “ What warnings 
were likely to reach the minds of men trembling for their 
personal popularity and for the dynasty, afraid of clamour 
in the streets, afraid of the army, ignorant of vital facts, 
both military and diplomatic, incapable of measuring 
such facts even if they had known them, committed by the 
rash declaration of defiance a week before to a position 
that made retreat the only alternative to the sword. At 
the head of them all sat in misery a Sovereign reduced by 
disease to a wavering shadow of the will and vision of a 
man. They marched headlong to the pit that Bismarck 
was digging for them.” 

Mr. Gladstone could not prevent the war, but he ren- 
dered one great service to the cause of public morality in 
Europe, and he tried to render a second. On July 25 
there was published the text of an agreement some years old 
between the French and Prussian Governments, including 
an article to the effect that the incorporation of Belgium by 
France would not be objected to by Prussia. The Cabinet 
met five days later, and proposed a treaty to Prussia and 
France “ providing that if the armies of either violated the 
neutrality of Belgium, Great Britain would co-operate with 
the other for its defence, but without engaging to take part 
in the general operations of the war.” Both Governments 
acquiesced, Prussia at once, France after a little hesitation, 
and the treaty was signed on August 9. Bright demurred 
a little, but Mr. Gladstone wrote him a letter urging that 
it would not be right to “ stand by with folded arms and see 
actions done which would amount to a total extinction of 
public right in Europe.” In the second case Mr. Gladstone 
did not succeed. He did not even succeed in his own 
Cabinet. 

““September 30 Cabinet, 24%—6.—I failed in my two 
objects: (1) An effort to speak with the other neutral Powers 
against the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine without refer- 
ence to the populations; (2) immediate release of Fenian 
prisoners.” 

Two months later he proposed a still more elaborate memo- 
randum in support of a protest from the neutral Powers. 
But it was in vain. The Duke of Argyll argued that con- 
quest gives a right to annex, an argument which Mr. Glad- 
stone denounced with all his native liberalism. 

“My opinion certainly is that the transfer of territory 
and inhabitants by mere force calls for the reprobation of 
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Europe, and that Europe is entitled to utter it, and can 
utter it with — effect.” 


“it is also a . principle likely to be of great consequence 
in the eventual settlement of the Eastern question. Quite 
apart from the subject of mediation, it cannot be right 
that the neutral Powers should remain silent while this 
principle of consulting the wishes of the population is 
trampled down, should the actual sentiment of Alsace and 
Lorraine be such as to render that — applicable.” 


“Tf the ‘contingency happen, ‘not “very probable, of a 
sudden accommodation which shall include the throttling 
of Alsace and part of Lorraine, without any voice pre- 
viously raised against it, it will, in my opinion, be a 
standing reproach to England. There is, indeed, the 
Russian plan of not recognising that in which we have 
had no part; but it is difficult to say what this comes to.” 


“While I more and more feel the deep culpability of 
France, I have an apprehension that this violent laceration 
and transfer is to lead us from bad to worse, and to be the 
beginning of a new’ series of European complications.” 


Mr. Gladstone himself, like Mill, was in favour of 
the military neutralisation of Alsace and Lorraine. But 
the other Powers had preoccupations and accommodations 
of their own with Germany which made Mr. Gladstone’s 
effort hopeless. Few will deny, thirty years later, that all the 
calamities he foresaw when he protested against this violent 
usurpation were only too accurately described. 


Mr. Morley quotes Mr. Gladstone’s remark with regard 
to the Education Act of 1870 that his responsibility was 
that of concurrence rather than of authorship. Mr. 
Morley himself gives the reason: 

“His close absorption in the unfamiliar riddles of Irish 
land, besides the mass of business incident to the office of 
Prime Minister, might well account for his small share in 
the frame of the Education Bill. More than this, however, 
his private interest in public education did not amount to 
zeal, and it was at bottom the interest of a Churchman.” 

This, no doubt, is the reason that the solution adopted 
for the difficulty of religious teaching was a solution most 
repugnant to Mr. Gladstone. The mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of that bill are described by Mr. Morley, but it is 
chiefly interesting now to notice what were Mr. Gladstone’s 
views on religious teaching. 

If he had been starting de novo Mr. Gladstone would 
have preferred the Scotch plan, which gave the local school 
board a free hand. His view of the best plan under existing 
circumstances is given on page 301. It occurs in a letter 
to Lord Ripon, November, 1869: 

“Why not adopt frankly the principle that the State or 
the local community should provide the secular teaching, 
and either leave the option to the ratepayers to go beyond 
this sine qua non, if they think fit, within the limits of 
the conscience clause, or else simply leave the parties 
themselves to find Bible and other religious education from 
voluntary sources ?” 


. Gladstone to Lord Lyttelton, October 25, 1870: 


“IT will only say that it was in no sense my choice or 
that of the Government. Our first proposition was by far 
the best. But it received no active support, even from 
the Church, the National Society, or the Opposition, while 
divers bishops, large bodies of clergy, the Education 
Union, and earliest of all, I think, Roundell Palmer in the 
House of Commons, threw overboard the Catechism. We 
might then have fallen back upon the plan of confining 
the application of the rate to secular subjects; but this 
was opposed by the Church, the Opposition, most of the 
dissenters, and most of our own friends. As it was, I 
assure you, the very utmost that could be done was to 
arrange the matter as it now stands, where the exclusion 
is limited to the formulary, and to get rid of the popular 
imposture of undenominational instruction.” 


M 


— 


Before the reader passes from Mr. Gladstone's first 
and greatest Ministry to the greatest of his successful cam- 
paigns, he will be relieved and diverted by a delightful 
chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence entitled “ The 
Octagon,” the rather cold and damp strong room which 
stands at the corner of the Temple of Peace, wherein 
many thousands of the most interesting letters received by 
Mr. Gladstone during his life, tied together and docketed in 
order of years or names, are stored and preserved, 


The episode of the Vatican decrees is a strange one, 
and the Gladstonian enthusiast will not be sorry to go to 
the heroic part played by his hero in inspiring and 
guiding the outburst of indignation against the Bulgarian 
atrocities and Disraeli’s detestable patronage of the Turk. 
But when Mr. Gladstone began his first Midlothian cam- 
paign he developed a tremendous indictment of Imperial- 
ism in all its aspects. Mr. Morley describes one “ over- 
powering day” (December 5, 1879) at which it was his for- 
tune to be present. After a breakfast party Mr. Gladstone 
gave his inaugural address as Lord Rector, recommend- 
ing as guides in the defence of Christian tradition, 
“truth, charity, diligence, and reverence, which, indeed, 
may be called the cardinal virtues in all controversies, be 
they what they may.” Then luncheon and healths. “ By 
this time it was four o'clock. Before six he was at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, confronting an audience of some six thou- 
sand persons, as eager to hear as he was to speak ; and not 
many minutes had elapsed before they were as much aflame 
as he with the enormities of the Anglo-Turkish conven- 
tion, the spurious harbour in Cyprus, the wrongful laws 
about the Press in India, the heavy and unjust charges 
thrown upon the peoples of India, the baseless quarrel 
picked with Shere Ali in Afghanistan, the record of ten 
thousand Zulus slain for no other offence than their attempt 
to defend against our artillery with their naked bodies their 
hearths and homes.” It was thus that Mr. Gladstone 
fought his way to victory. The reader cannot understand 
the power of the orator, but Mr. Morley brings it home to 
us. “Physical resources had much to do with the effect 

He bore his hearers through long chains of 
strenuous periods, calling up by the marvellous trans- 
formations of his mien a strange succession of images—-as 
if he were now a keen hunter, now some eager bird of prey, 
now a charioteer of fiery steeds kept well in hand, and now 
again we seemed to hear the pity or dark wrath of a pro- 
phet, with the mighty rushing wind and the fire running 
along the ground.” 


THE THIRD VOLUME. 
The third volume covers the last eighteen years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s life, a period of absorbing and passionate 
interest. It contains a fascinating record of the conversa- 
tions between Mr Gladstone and Mr. Morley in 189i on 


men, letters, religion, and scholarship. It conciudes 
in Book VIII. the story of Mr. Gladstoae’s seccnd 
Government, the disedifying encounter over  Brad- 


laugh’s claim, an eventful chapter in South African his- 
tory, those accidents in the Soudan that left such poig- 
nant memories, a mighty reform, and Mr. _ Glad- 
stone’s overthrow by a strange alliance. In these years 
Mr. Morley was an active and powerful critic, for the 
first part in the Press, from 1883 in Parliament. In the 
last two books he is discussing events in which he played a 
striking part. Amid the strange vicissitudes of the Irish 
cause and those other movements of ambition or alarm that 
governed its fortunes Mr. Morley was himself at the very 
heart and centre of affairs. And what a chapter of heroic 
effort to take part in! Surely there is no_ spectacle 
more stirring than that great struggle for which Mr. Glad- 
stone had braced his indomitable spirit and hope, a will 
undaunted by the weight of old age, or long years of 
strenuous service, or his native inclination to gentler 
means, or the tragical dissolution of old and most valiant 
comradeships. Mr. Morley describes these great days as 
nobody but Mr. Morley could describe them. His own 
share almost disappears in a grave and impersonal dignity. 
He never declines below the great scale of the history he 13 
writing to arm jealousies with reproach, to pay a sidelong 
tribute to party spirit or the minor zeals and rancours of 
politics. It is a great story told in the greater spirit of 
history, and no man can read it without feeling that he is 
watching no mere play and incident of crafty strategy, but 
the pitched battles and the grand campaigns of a sublime 
and exalted warfare. 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. Morley relates the history of the intervention in 

Egypt in two sections: the first takes us down to Tel-el- 
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Kebir; the second to the death of Gordon. To condense 
a narrative in which every sentence is condensed is an 
impossibility, but it is not impossible to give the indis- 
pensable features of the argument. 

In 1879, when Mr. Gladstone was in Opposition, the 
French and English Governments had insisted on imposing 
on Egypt two controllers, with limited functions but irre- 
movable. This was intervention: it was foreign control. 
When Mr. Gladstone had been in office a few months there 
broke out the Arabist movement—a revolt against Europe 
and against Turkey. The Sultan took advantage of it to 
try to re-establish his sovereignty, and France and England 
decided to take steps to arrest the anarchy. After some 
hesitations and reflection the two Governments decided on 
Gambetta’s policy and joint action, and in January, 1881, 
the joint Note was issued. ‘The British Government was 
still averse from occupation or intervention, and Lord Gran- 
ville explained to the French that he regarded the joint 
Note as meant to strengthen the existing Government in 
Egypt. Gambetta’s designs were very different, for he 
welcomed intervention. ‘Then came Gambetta’s fall; and 
French policy shifted. The British Government, in spite 
of all its attempts to enlist the co-operation of other Powers, 
found itself more and more deeply involved in the internal 
conflicts of Egypt, and at last there came the riots at Alex- 
andria and the bombardment by the British admiral of 
the batteries that were being built to command the British 
fleet. The French ships had sailed away, and the dislike 
of intervention in France was strong enough to turn the 
Freycinet Government out of office for agreeing to take 
joint action with England for the strictly limited object of 
the defence of the Suez Canal. Then followed Wolseley’s 
triumphant march to Tel-el-Kebir and the end of Arabi 
and his rising. ‘The British Government, in spite of its 
wishes, in spite of its efforts, found itself entrenched in 
Egypt. The capital mistake of thinking Arabi’s move- 
ment militarist, and not national, had laid the train of all 
these undesired complications. 

The second great incident in Egyptian history is in one 
respect more interesting still, for Gordon’s name has been 
borrowed for a whole series of aims and passions which 
have played no small part in British politics: it became the 
romantic halo of revenge. The Mahdist movement had 
begun in the late summer of 1881. Almost all competent 
judges, and notably Colonel Stewart, had reported that 
the Egyptian Government was unfit to rule the Soudan. 
But the Khedive’s advisers had no taste for this kind of 
statesmanship, and they sent Hicks and his force to be 
annihilated in the desert. The three great British military 
advisers in Cairo agreed that the Egyptian Government 
could not hold Khartoum against the Mahdi, and the 
British Government, in compliance with Sir Evelyn Bar- 
ing’s advice, recommended the Khedive to abandon all 
territory south of Assouan or Wady-Halfa. Evacuation 
was inevitable unless British arms were used to support the 
Khedive, and evacuation was the policy of the British 
Government. It was also the policy of Baring, Gordon, 
and Stewart. 

Evacuation meant extrication, for there were 
Egyptian garrisons scattered like forlorn hopes in the 
desert. An outcry was raised at home for British inter- 
vention. The Cabinet yielded. Three times they asked 
Baring whether Gordon could be of use in bringing home 
the garrisons. Twice Baring gave an adverse reply. The 
third time, unhappily for England, he assented, and Gordon 
was sent. Gordon’s instructions were clear and explicit. 
He was to “consider and report upon the best mode of 
effecting the evacuation of the interior of the Soudan.” 
At Cairo Gordon’s office was changed from an advisory to 
an executive one, but its object was still evacuation, and 
he told Baring that the policy of abandoning the Soudan 
should on no account be changed. In a luckless hour 
Gordon abandoned this policy, improvised a policy of 
his own, and began to talk of smashing the Mahdi. In 
this mood he turned a deaf ear to all his instructions. 
Mr. Gladstone at first wanted to recall him immediately. 
Later he assented to Gordon’s request that Zobeir should 
succeed him. In this opinion Baring, Stewart. and 


Nubar agreed. ‘There was strong hostility to Zobeir 
in dsngland, where he was known as a slave trader 
and slave hunter; and Forster * would ‘have led a 
victorious movement in the House to prevent the Govern- 
ment from complying with Gordon's request. Mr. Glad- 
stone was beaten in the Cabinet. He thought at one time 
he could have persuaded the House of Commons, though 
he knew that no one else could. Public opinion was hostile 
to the sending of Zobeir, and the refusal to send him left 
Gordon shut up in Khartoum. 

All the unhappy delays and distractions that followed 
are well known and sadly familiar. It is impossible not 
to blame the Government, but it is important to remember 
the extenuating circumstances. Gordon’s own disobe- 
dience, his own mistakes (see pp. 158 and 161), the conflict- 
ing advice of experts, the mischievous and feverish activity 
of an ignorant and strident public opinion, the mysterics 
of a remote and unknown desert—all these must be re- 
membered. Other Governments stand convicted of far 
giosser mistakes than the Government of 1884, but the fate 
of Khartoum will be bitterly remembered longer than less 
excusable calamities. |For Gordon, as Mr. Morley says, 
“had seized the imagination of England, and seized it on 
its higher side.” _All the fury excited by the fate of a 
chivalrous and heroic man spent itself on Mr. Gladstone’s 
head. A story was even invented and believed that he 
went to the theatre the same night. Mr. Gladstone’s own 
language in a private letter five years later is the best com- 
ment on all this reckless vituperation. (See p. 169.) 

“January 10, 1890.—In the Gordon case we all, and I 

rather prominently, must continue to suffer in silence. 
Gordon was a hero, and a hero of heroes; but we ought to 
have known that a hero of heroes is not the proper person 
to give effect at a distant point, and in most difficult circum- 
stances, to the views of ordinary men. It was unfortunate 
that he should claim the hero’s privilege*by turning upside 
down and inside out every idea and intention with which he 
left England, and for which he had obtained our approval. 
Had my views about Zobeir prevailed it would not have 
removed our difficulties, as Forster would certainly have 
moved, and with the Tories and the Irish have carried, a 
condemnatory Address. My own opinion is that it is harder 
to justify our doing so much to rescue him thaa our not 
doing more. Had the party reached Khartoum ia time, he 
would not have come away (as I suppose), and the dilemma 
would have arisen in another form.” 


Home RULE. 

There is no part of these three massive volumes to which 
everyone will turn more eagerly than the treatment of that 
great movement in which Mr. Morley himself was Mr. 
Gladstone’s chief ally and confidant. The chapters on 
Home Rule are of profound interest in the light they throw 
on the relations of the Tory Party to Home Rule, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own inner history, and the first phases of the great 
conflict of sentiment and passion excited by this new issue. 

The history of these transactions will be most enlighten- 
ing to those people who believe that Mr. Gladstone took 
up Home Rule when he thought it meant a new lease of 
power. In September, 1881, Mr. Gladstone wrote a letter 
to Granville (quoted on page 57) in which he speaks of 
local government as “an excellent thing to which he would 
affix no limits except the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and the rights of all parts of the country to claim 
whatever might be accorded to Ireland.” A_ significant 
letter to Forster appears on page 58, written in the follow- 
ing year. 

But it is round the transactions of the year 1885 that 
the real issue revolves. The Crimes Act was to expire in 
August. In May Mr. Gladstone announced in vague terms 
that certain of the clauses would be continued. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill made a violent speech against coercion, and 
called on Parliament to abrogate this harsh legislation. 
The Liberal Cabinet were divided. The Whig wing wanted 
a modified renewal of the Coercion Act, a Land Purchase 
Bill, and limited self-government in local areas. The 
Radical wing were hostile to purchase, but would accept a 
moderate coercion in return for a central board clothed with 
important administrative functions for the whole of Ire- 
land. Mr. Gladstone’s opinions were “ strong in favour of 
some plan for a central board of local government in 
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Ireland on something of an elective basis.’ Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain agreed, but they were beaten in the 
Cabinet. Mr. Parnell approved the scheme (page 194). 
Mr. Gladstone was hampered by the strong opposition of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke to land purchase— 
an opposition that was carried at one time to the point of 
resignation, though the resignation was suspended. Mr. 
Gladstone’s views on Home Rule at this juncture are to be 
found in his letter to Hartington, May 30, 1885 (page 197): 
“ There are two differences between them [i.e., Chamber- 

lain and Dilke] and me on this subject. First, as to the 
object, I go rather further than they do; for I would un- 
doubtedly make a beginning with the Irish police. Secondly, 

as to the ground; here I differ seriously. I do not 

reckon with any confidence upon Manning or Parnell; I 

have never looked much in Irish matters at negotiation or the 
conciliation of leaders. I look at the question in itself, and I 
am deeply convinced that the measure in itself will (espe- 
cially if accompanied with similar measures elsewhere— 
e.g., in Scotland) be good for the country and the Empire; I 
do not say unmixedly good, but with advantages enormously 
outweighing any drawbacks.” 
So Mr. Gladstone wrote on May 30. On June 5 he gave 
notice of a bill to take the place of the expiring Crimes 
Act. On June 8 the Tories and the Irishmen beat him on 
the Budget by 264 to 252, and on June g he resigned. 

After some delays and difficulties Lord Salisbury 
formed his Government. Lord Carnarvon, the new Lord- 
Lieutenant, declared the Irish policy of the new Govern- 
ment. He had been looking through Coercion Acts and 
had been astonished to find that ever since 1847, with some 
very short intervals hardly worth mentioning, Ireland had 
lived under exceptional and coercive legislation. | Why 
should they not try to extricate themselves from this miser- 
able habit and aim at some better solution? “My Lords, 
I do not believe that, with honesty and single-mindedness 
of purpose on the one side, and with the willingness of the 
Irish people on the other, it is hopeless to look for some 
satisfactory solution of this terrible question” (p. 212). This 
thorough-going announcement was followed by attacks on 
Lord Spencer from Sir M. Hicks Beach. Mr. Chamberlain 
declared the new attitude “the most flagrant instance of 
political dishonesty this country has ever known.” Lord 
Harrington said their conduct hadi “ dealt a heavy blow at 
political morality.” The next great event was the meeting of 
Lord Carnarvon and Parnell in July, a meeting between 
the new Viceroy and an Irish politician lately in prison and 
abominated by English society. The eect of these cumu- 
lative symptoms was instantaneous. Parnell raised his de- 
mand from a central board to Home Rule (page 232), as 
Mr. Gladstone had already foreseen (page 215) would hap- 
pen. Mr. Parnell’s speech of August 24 was the turning 
point. A friendly Viceroy and a popular franchise had 
changed his demand from a demand for a board into a 
demand for a parliament. 

The Irish vote was given at the General Election for 
the party that had abjured coercion. Of the Whigs Har- 
tington declared himself strongly anti-Home Rule ; of the 
Radicals, Mr. Chamberlain, who had said in June that the 
pacification of Ireland depended on the concession to Ire- 
land of the right to govern itself in the matter of its purely 
domestic business, said in September that he could not 
accept Parnell’s terms. Where was Mr. Gladstone? Let 
the reader turn to the letter to Childers of September 28, 
or the letter to Lord Rosebery of November 13, or the 
letter to Lord Hartington of November 10 (pp. 235—241), 
and he will see how stupid is the malicious talk about 
Home Rule as a stratagem for gaining office. Then came 
the election, conducted amid the bitter passages and _re- 
criminations of Hartington and Chamberlain, a Liberal 
majority of 82 over the Tories and an freland unanimously 
and implacably Home Rule. - 

Mr. Gladstone had wished for a majority independent 
of the Irish. He now proposed a second best. He pro- 
posed in a conversation and letter to Mr. Balfour (p. 259) 
that an arrangement should be made by which the Tory 
Government, acting with his support, should treat with 
the Irish demand. Then an independent majority of both 
parties would be really the tribunal. Lord Salisbury de- 


clined. This was in December. That month was thick 
with rumours. On the 17th Mr. Gladstone wrote to Har- 
tington a most important letter (p. 263), in which he said: 
“1 consider that Ireland has now spoken, and that an 
effort ought to be made by the Government without delay 
to meet her demands for the management by an Irish 
legislative body of Irish as distinct from Imperial affairs.” 
The letter was written on the 17th. The same day cer- 
tain newspapers published what was alleged to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme for an Irish settlement. This was the 
result of an attempt by Mr. Herbert Gladstone to give a 
friendly hint to a friendly journalist in order to avert a 
party split. Lord Hartington then wrote to his chair- 
man saying that he had had no communications on the 
subject, and that he stood to his declarations at the elec- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain spoke of “the remarkable demon- 
stration by the Irish people”; they had shown that they 
wante.u a change of system which would give them a larger 
control of their domestic affairs. “ Well, we ourselves, by 
our public declarations, by our Liberal principles, are 
pledged to acknowledge the justice of this claim.” But 
Parnell had appealed to the Tories. Let him settle accounts 
with his new friends. 

The Tory Party had borrowed all the help it could 
get from the Irish alliance. It was soon to falsify all its 
declarations. On November 20 Lord Randolph Churchill 
said the Tory decision to govern by the ordinary law had 
been justified. But next month Carnarvon resigned. Mr. 
W. H. Smith went to Ireland as Secretary on January 24 to 
inquire, according to Sir M. Hicks Beach, into the question 
whether coercion was necessary. On the 26th he left 
Dublin. (“ Not often,” says Mr. Morley, “ can conclusions 
on such a subject have been ripened with such electrifying 
precocity.”) The same day the leader of the House an- 
nounced a new coercion bill. That decided Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Collings’s amendment on rural holdings was 
the occasion. Irishmen and the main body of Liberals 
voted against the Government ;) Whigs like Hartington, 
Goschen, and Sir Henry James supported the Government ; 
John Bright and seventy-five Liberals abstained. The 
Government resigned, and a Home Rule Government took 
office. 

It is impossible to trace here the rest of the story. 
Mr. Chamberlain joined the Government with a caution 
that he did not expect to be able to reconcile Home Rule 
and Imperial supremacy. It would have been better, as it 
would have been more intelligible, if he had stood out with 
Hartington. Then came all the speculations and changes. 
The Liberal Unionists decided the fate of the bill. A 
meeting was held on May 29 of members “ who, being in 
favour of some sort of autonomy for Ireland, disapproved 
of the Government bills in their present shape.” The de- 
cision of the fifty-five to vote against Mr. Gladstone was 
chiefly effected by a letter from Bright, who was against 
all autonomy, written to men who were summoned to confer 
on the understanding that they were all in favour of some 
autonomy. The details of the heroic struggle that followed 
are told in some of Mr. Morley’s most powerful chapters. 
We reproduce one description of Mr. Gladstone as he was 
when he introduced his bill: 

“More striking than the audience was the man; more 
striking than the multitude of eager onlookers from the 
shore was the rescuer with deliberate valour facing 
the floods ready to wash him down; the veteran Ulysses, 
who, after more than half a century of combat, service, 
toil, thought it not too late to try a further ‘work of noble 
note.’ In the hands of such a master of the instrument 
the theme might easily have lent itself to one of those 
displays of exalted passion which the House had marvelled 
at in more than one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches on the 
Turkish question, or heard with religious reverence in his 
speech on the Affirmation Bill in 1883. What the occasion 
now required was that passion should burn low and 
reasoned persuasion hold up the _guiding lamp. An elabo- 
rate scheme was to be unfolded, an unfamiliar policy to be 
explained and vindicated. Of that best kind of eloquence 
which dispenses with declamation this was a fine and sus- 
tained example. There was a deep, rapid, steady, onflow- 
ing volume of argument, exposition, exhortation. Every 
hard or bitter stroke was avoided. Now and again a fervid 
note thrilled the ear and lifted all hearts. But political 
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oratory is action, not words—action, character, will, con- 
viction, purpose, personality. As this eager muster of men 
underwent the enchantment of periods exquisite in their 
balance and modulation, the compulsion of his flashing 
glance and animated gesture, what stirred and commanded 
them was the recollection of national service, the thought 
of the speaker’s mastering purpose, his unflagging resolu- 
tion and strenuous will, his strength of thew and sinew 
well tried in long years of resounding war, his unquenched 
conviction that the just cause can never fail. Few are the 
heroic moments in our parliamentary politics, but this was 
one.” 

We make no apology for this long and dispropor- 
tionate attention to the outlines of these eventful months, 
because Mr. Morley has made it clear first that Mr. Glad- 
stone acted throughout from conviction ; that, as Harting- 
ton said, no one of his colleagues had any right to complain 
of his declaration for Home Rule, and that if taunts and re- 
proaches are to be flung at an Irish alliance, they must be 
reserved for the party that borrowed Parnell’s help in 188s, 
abjured coercion, produced an incipient Fitzwilliam in 
Carnarvon, and fought the election on the distinct under- 
standing that there was to be no coercion—an understand- 
ing that disappeared with a few weeks of office. Mr. 
Morley’s chapters are a final vindication of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s consistency and public spirit, and an unanswerable 
indictment of the electioneering tactics of the Tory Party 
in 1885. 

There are two other questions that cannot be passed 
over in this volume. With one of them, that of the Majuba 
settlement, we propose to deal later, only stating at this 
point that Mr. Morley shows triumphantly that the Govern- 
ment’s decision was wise and just; the other ques- 
tion the relations of Whigs and Radicals in these 
years. Home Rule is often spoken of as if it 
broke up the Liberal Party. The inner history 
of the party contradicts this hasty and superficial view. 
The party was rent before Home Rule. Hartington and 
Chamberlain were in bitter opposition. Hartington said 
Chamberlain’s Radicalism had alienated the country, and 
Chamberlain said Hartington’s dislike of reform had lost 
the boroughs. Mr. Gladstone thought at every turn that 
the crisis was imminent. Unionism, in fact, became the 
concrete expression of the alarm of the Whigs and govern- 
ing classes at Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. The 1886 
Cabinet meant, as Mr. Morley shows, the withdrawal of the 
aristocratic element. When people talk of “as in 1885,” 
they do not exclude Home Rule only; they exclude all 
democratic reform. And the difficulty was increased by 
Chamberlain’s methods : 

“July 1, 1883.—I have read with care Chamberlain’s 
speech of last night (at the Cobden Club dinner). . . . 
Am I right or wrong in understanding the speech as fol- 
lows: He admits without stint that in a Cabinet conces- 
sions may be made as to action, but he seems to claim an 
unlimited liberty of speech. Now, I should be as far as 
possible from asserting that under all circumstances speech 
must be confined within the exact limits to which action is 
tied down. But I think the dignity and authority, not to 
say the honour and integrity, of Government require 
that the liberty of speaking beyond those limits should 
be exercised sparingly, reluctantly, and with much modesty 
and reserve. Whereas Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech 
exceeded it largely, gratuitously, and with a total absence 
of recognition of the fact that he was not an individual, 
but a member of a body. And the claim made last night 
to liberty of speech must be read with the practical illustra- 
tion afforded by the Birmingham discourse, which evi- 
dently now stands as an instance, a sort of moral instance, 
of the mode in which liberty of speech is to be reconciled 
with limitation of action.” (Vol. ili., p. 113.) 

Mr. Gladstone is not the only Prime Minister who 
found Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas of the responsibility of a 
Cabinet Minister both strange and embarrassing. 

Two points may be mentioned which are brought out 
in the last pages of Mr. Morley’s book; one is that Mr 
Gladstone thought it pusillanimous of the Liberal Govern- 
ment to resign in 1895 on their defeat on a scratch vote ; 
the other is that the Queen did not consult Mr. Gladstone 
when he resigned in 1894, as to his successor, or make any 
acknowledgment of his great services, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone had meant (p. 512) if he had been consulted, to re- 
commend the Queen to send for Lord Spencer, 





A PATRIOT POET. 


For ENGLAND: Poems Written During Estrangement. By 

William Watson. London: John Lane. 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
Ir will hardly be expected of us, and certainly it would 
be very absurd as well as disingenuous to pretend, that we 
can pass what is called an unbiassed judgment upon this 
book. We cannot make sure of appraising it as strictly 
according to its poetical value as if we had never shared, 
upon the same unhappy occasion, those very compunctions, 
that very amazement and indignation which are its motive. 
Whenever the events which this admirable poet disdained 
to watch in silence are become dim in the country’s remem- 
brance, partisanship will not be suspected of suborning the 
taste of Mr. Watson’s readers to a literary enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile we wish many of our critical brethren had more 
candour than to prop up a genuine resentment against a 
poet, whose clear voice was assuredly heard above the lean 
and flashy songs of more compliant talents, with the pre- 
tence that the author of Zachryme Musarum (whom per- 
haps they have until lately belauded) has lost anything of 
his mastery over the resources of his art, because his soul is 
utterly in his subject. Let him who thinks otherwise than 
Mr. Watson in politics own that he cannot read patiently of 

“*Our vainly brave in an ignoble quarrel,’” 
but let him not asperse his sensibility to splendid imagery 
and generous rhythm by letting it be understood he sees no 
beauty in such passages as this: 
** But can ye 


Persuade the destined bondsman he is free, 
Or with a signal build the summer again ? 


“Oh, ye can hold the rivulets of the plain 
A little while from nuptials with the sea, 
But the fierce mountain-stream of Liberty 
Not edicts and not hosts may long restrain.” 
Or this: 
“In shrewdest March the earth was mellowing 
And had conceived the summer unaware.” 
Or the last lines of “ Melancholia,” that superb evocation 
of a symbolical loneliness : 
“The august, inhospitable, inhuman night, 
Glittering magnificently unperturbed.” 


These poems were written during a period of “estrange- 
ment ” from the opinion of great masses of his countrymen 
by the most national of living English poets. Other super- 
latives, which we might for our part be inclined to fasten 
tc Mr. Watson’s name, we confess are disputable. This 
one is not, for surely among the half-dozen men now living 
who write English poetry not unworthy of being added to 
the treasure their predecessors had amassed there is not 
one whose distinctive utterance places him so manifestly in 
the direct succession, whose poetical complexion has such 
an air of race, whose charm is so ancestral and so abso- 
lutely English. But the national traditions he has cherished 
are not only literary His patriotism has always partaken 
at once of that elementary and, if you like, material attach- 
ment to the natal soil which might be expected in one 
who is of the breed of dalesmen, and also of that reverence 
for a changeless ideal figure of his country, shaped by 
memory and lit up by a kindling imagination, which in such 
hours as those of “ the late epical conflict” appears as the 
guide of men perplexed by noisy travesties, and saves their 
insulation from all bitterness. We are glad to insist upon 
this quality of patriotism in Mr. Watson, because we think 
it is matter for congratulation that these impassioned 
protests against what seemed to him not only 
a criminal policy, but most of all a repudiation of 
our traditional part, came from a poet to whom the word 
estrangement in such circumstances means very much. “I 
cannot boast myself cosmopolite,” he once wrote : 

“TI am skin-deep a child of the new light 
But chiefly am mere Englishman below, 


Of island-fostering; and can hate a foe, 
And trust my kin before the Muscovite.” 


A sort of exile, indeed, from “an England errant from her- 
self” even a temporary alienation of active sympathy must 
seem to so jealous an affection, 
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It is unnecessary to commend these poems, more espe- 
cially as our readers are already acquainted with several 
among them. ‘Their form is constantly severe in outline, 
perspicuous and abundantly musical, with a variety of 
cadence that is never meretricious; their spirit is never 
below the poet’s conception of the issue. Loyal to the ideal 
England of his hopes, he is loyal also to his own talent, 
which demanded not the presentment of debateable argu- 
ment, nor the scourging of little personages, nor an appeal 
to the respectable but unchivalrous motives of thrift and 
prudence—but an evocation of the supreme abstractions, 
freedom and mercy, in the shapes in which the very blind- 
ness of self-love must recognise and worship them, and an 
appeal to the heroism of the past which is a way of holding 
up the mirror to the unheroical of these times. 








THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


THE Hippert JournaLt. Vol. Il., No. 1. October, 1993. 
London and Oxford: Williams and Norgate. , 2s. 6d. 


‘THE first article is by Edward Caird on “St. Paul and 
Evolution.” On this topic the Master of Balliol is hardly 
so clear and forcible as in dealing with purely philosophical 
questions. As he says, he has been led to dwell more espe- 
cially on “the defectiveness of St. Paul’s doctrine in one 
particular aspect.” He suggests that St. Paul was one of 
those men who cut life in two with a hatchet, and so are not 
prepared to see everything eye to eye with evolutionists, for 
whom evil is a lower form of good: 

“The truth, which is the moral essence and kernel of 
Christianity, that he who loveth his life alone can save it, 
is, indeed, already clearly expressed in the words of Christ 
and illustrated in His life and death. But St. Paul was the 
apostle who first grasped it in its broad generality. 
Seeking to give the most emphatic expression to this view, 
as we have seen, he throws humanity into two great groups 
under Adam and Christ—groups. standing in strong 
dramatic contrast to each other; and in the same spirit he 
splits the existence of the individual into two between the 
flesh and the spirit. He then somewhat obscures *he tiuth 
that all the elements of the life of man are organica .y con- 
nected.” 

This procedure, however, is (as might be expected) not 
altogether uncongenial to Dr. Caird, who remarks: 


_“ New ideas can hardly be expressed with suffi- 
cient emphasis, except by putting the.a in extreme anta- 
gonism to those who are already in poss:\s'oa of the field.” 


Professor Henry Jones continues his paper on “ Re- 
flective ‘Thought and Religion” in a constructive mood. 
He warns us against “abstracting ” the various departments 
of consciousness by which it apprehends the true, the good, 
the beautiful, the divine, or divorcing the “ intellect ” from 
the will. This is in keeping with the views of a certain 
school, but Professor Jones applies the principle in his own 
way. He points out that defenders of religion have usually 
isolated the content of the religious consciousness, not re- 
membering that the consciousness is fundamentally one, 
and that the conditions on which it apprehends reality on 
one side govern its work throughout. His line of thought 
may be developed from one paragraph in which he says: 

“The ideal lives in the process through which it is 
being realised, and the process is possible and intelligible 
only as the expression of that ideal. In other words, the 
ideal is not something that comes to be at a particular 
moment, at the close of a process and the pro- 


cess is not something alien and foreign, to which the 
actualised ideal is suddenly added.” 


At the end of the deductive process we reach the following 
conclusions : 


“Tf, on the one hand, the very fact that the ideals of our 
intellectual, moral, and religious life are ail-comprehen- 
sive prevents them to the end from being fully verified in 
experience, on the other hand experience is nothing but a 
continuous demonstration of their validity. In one respect 
they are less secure than the hypothe:es oi the fat ticular 
sciences; for there will always remain spparent accidents 
not reducible to any law we know, and wrongs that we 
cannot right nor harmonise with tie «onception of 8 God 


who in all His ways is perfect. But, in another and a far 
deeper respect, their security is indefinitely greater; for 
they are not only ratified by the experience of mankind as 
it grows in its knowledge of the good and the true, they 
are essential conditions of that experience. Neither the 
sceptic nor any other has any truth he can set against them, 
and even in negating them he must presuppose their 
validity.” 

Incidentally, the essay contains much criticism of 
modern tendencies of thought ; and we doubt if the review 
has yet given us anything more valuable than this piece of 
work. Professor Stout deals with Mr. F. W. H. Myers on 
“Human Personality.” His review becomes little but an 
attack on the notion or fiction of a subliminal self, for 
which he has but little liking. He follows it through its 
alleged manifestations in sleep, dreams, somnambulism, 
hypnosis, genius, and multiplex personality, and fails to 
find it in any of these. As little is he satisfied that it forms 
a principle of unity connecting the various groups of 2sse.1- 
tially psychical phenomena as telepathy, ‘clairvoyance, pre- 
cognition, &c., or a bridge between the two groups. Finally, 
he claims to have done Psychical Research good service by 
seeking to disentangle it from a hypothesis which he pro- 
nounces baseless, futile, and incoherent. 

Assyriology is dealt with in Dr. Cheyne’s article on 
“Babylon and the Bible,” which may have been suggested 
by Prof. Delitzsch’s lecture, but deals more with the work 
of other Assyriologists, notably Winckler, whose views the 
Canon wishes to see better known in England. Delitzsch 
is treated elsewhere in a review by Mr. A. S&S. 
Peake, who thinks that the Professor has _ over- 
estimated the debt of Israel to Babylon. Among 
theological topics “The Virgin Birth of Christ” 
receives no little attention in this number. Thus 
Mr. Beeby in an article presses hard on a recent affirmation 
of Bishop Gore that the modern theories of heredity pos- 
tulate a supernatural origin for a sinless being; he points 
out the consequences of such a position, which is little dis- 
tinguishable from docetism. In a review of “ Critical Ques- 
tions,” being a volume of sermons preached by Dr. Kirk- 
patrick and others, Mr. St. George Stock analyses rather 
severely a theory of Dr. Sanday’s (which, it must be con- 
fessed, seems to rest on the slenderest basis of fact) as to 
the authority for the narrative in the early chapters of St. 
Luke. We doubt, however, whether some people will con- 
sider Mr. Stock’s illustration discreetly chosen. An essay by 
Professor Lobstein, of the University of Strasburg, on the 
same subject is also noticed by Mr. A. Caldecott. Prof. 
Lobstein seems to give up the traditional belief, but to do 
his best to reassure those who fear the results of such 
surrender. There are two detailed and carefully-written 
reviews of the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Among other reviews we notice one of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Romanes Lecture on “ Modern Views on Matter,” 
and Mr. Osborne Reynold’s Rede Lecture, entitled “ On 
an Inversion of Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe.” 
The two physicists, as represented, do not seem to agree, 
but Sir Oliver Lodge’s exposition is a little less difficult for 
the layman to apprehend than Mr. Reynolds's. 


The Rev. C. F. Dole narrates a mental pilgrimage 
from Agnosticism to Theism, by Theism being understood a 
doctrine which might perhaps be more exactly defined as 
preaching that reality is an organism. ‘There is a return to 
Greek thought in Prof. Lewis Campbell’s article on 
“Morality in A®schylus” and Prof. B. Bosanquet’s on 
Plato’s Conception of Death. The ordinary scholar will 
rejoice to find himself back in the familiar atmosphere of 
which these pieces of work are redolent. Prof. Campbell’s 
is, perhaps, a little discursive, but Prof. Bosanquet’s more 
closely knit together. He follows the friends of Socrates 
again in the early part of the memorable discussion told in 
the Phaedo, and suggests that Plato’s experience was com- 
parable to that which wrung from St. Paul the ejaculation, 
“Q wretched man that I am, who will deliver me from the 
body of this death?” For Plato, he reminds us, the body 
was a group of sensations which by their persistence and 
variety distract the mind from its true work. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century for October contains plenty 
of variety and some interesting articles. Among the worst 
are the first two. The first is by Mr. Adams, a New- 
Zealander. If there is vulgarity in calling the British Empire 
a “great world-wide business trust,” there is patent 
absurdity in the idea (upon which the article is founded) 
that the inhabitants of the United Kingdom at the present 
time govern Australia, Canada, and New Zealand. When 
he is thinking of the business trust Mr. Adams calls Mr. 
Chamberlain “ the chairman of directors”; when the trust 
notion leaves him the title is changed to “ the head of the 
Empire.” Mr. Adams is staggered by the discovery that 
“ at the present moment, so blinded is the board of directors 
by the localism of its politics, that in the popular view the 
Premier of England is a more important person than the 
real Prime Minister of the Empire—the Secretary for the 
Colonies.” It is rather silly for a journalist who has been 
accustomed to such political diet as See’s beef and Seddon’s 
mutton to come and lecture us about our “ little party 
struggles.” Here is Mr. Adams’s view of the colonies and 
of colonial feeling : 

“For good or ill they have outgrown their status; and 
now they must either be taken into the joint business on 
terms that recognise their responsibilities and also their 
rights, or they must withdraw and set up business to¢ them- 
selves. 

*** But,’ says the Englishman, ‘that happily cannot occur. 
The Colonies have shown their loyalty to us in unmistak- 
able terms; they sent us contingent after contingent with 
the utmost readiness and enthusiasm If a war broke out 
to-morrow they would unhesitatingly throw in their lot with 
us. 

“That is a pleasant and a comfortable faith. The only 
unsatisfactory point about such a complacent bulwark of 
self-satisfaction is that such a belief is quite unfounded. 
Here the Englishman suffers from that radically wrong 
point of view which apparently is the inevitable result of his 
regrettable insularity. The Colonies are not loyal to Eng- 
land. The fact has been insisted upon again and again; 
apparently it is necessary to insist upon it till the end.” 

Mr. Adams draws attention to the “ looking-on atti- 
tude ” of Canada and the “ open indifference” of Australia 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s Zollverein proposals. “ The colonies 
are essentially Protective in their ideals”; they don’t want 
to encourage trade with England. They don’t even want 
to control our “local legislation,” the only home subject 
that interests them being the pacification of Ireland. 

We have a more serious complaint against the next 
writer—a staunch Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Otto Eltzbacher, who 
has set out what he calls “some noticeable facts and ex- 
tracts ” bearing on the fiscal controversy. The extracts from 
Prince Bismark (curiously carved and cut about) are trans- 
lated into strange English. They are described as “the 
icllowing mostly confidential documents.” They illustrate 
Bismarck’s duplicity and his ignorance of the principles of 
international trade; but they are not at all germane to 
Mr. Elizbacher’s Protectionist theories. Let us also point 
out that the last fourteen lines of p. 538 beginning “ We 
know ” are almost wholly erroneous—they recite as common 
knowledge what is not true—and that the statistics of 1845 
belong to a year in which the Free Trade policy of Sir 
Robert Peel had already been strongly felt, while those of 
1854 are for a year that admirably illustrates the upward 
bound of commerce following upon a series of Free Trade 
Budgets. The quotation from Alison’s Europe on p. 540 
is staggering. As if Alison were an authority ! Between 
1815 and 1845, we are told, “British exports have 
more than tripled, having swelled from £42,000,000 to 
£130,000,000, exclusive of colonial produce.” The real 
figures are, as a glance at Porter should have reminded Mr. 
Eltzbacher, £51,000,000 and £60,000,000. 


In the third article, an interesting one on London 
education, by Mr. Webb, we find a remarkable defence of 
religious tests for teachers—though he would not give them 
the sanction of law. Mr. Hobson writes well and vigorously 
on the negro question in the United States, and scholarly 
antiquarians will enjoy Mr. St. Clair Baddeley’s “ Gardens 
of Ancient Rome.” 


FICTION. 

Avery, by E. S. Phelps (London: Grant, Richards, 
38. 6d.), is a curiously vivid story. It is as simple in out- 
fine as appealing in contents ; and the absence of plot is as 
remarkable as the quick truth of the detailed incidents. It 
is, indeed, an unusually finished piece of work, and, small 
in bulk as the book is, it can be the outcome only of sin- 
cere and patient striving towards perfect art. The story 
is one of married love and married trouble, and ends on a 
note of hope. Probably many readers will prefer not to 
think that note a false one. But to us there is always 
something of deliberate evasion in a book's ending as this 
one does, and as, to take another example, does Ibsen’s 
Little Eyolf, with a momentary emotion, with some hour 
of insight when people are clear-sighted, and strong, and 
brave for the future. There is this abnormal moment, 
and there are all the normal years that went before, whose 
effect and working we have just been shown. We are not 
so certain as the author which in the long run will weigh 
down the scale. But perhaps it is more pertinent criticism 
to point out that for so short a story there is too much 
one-toned emotion. Part I. is almost sufficient by itself : 
the other two parts repeat, but hardly intensify, the strain. 
But so sure is the writer’s touch, so insistent her power, 
that to the very end we respond to her demands, and are 
moved unflaggingly by the sufferings of the little group of 
people she presents with such skill. The style of writing 
is often quite un-English, but it is.also not American. It 
is the author’s own individuality that is expressed in the 
crisp, fresh sentences. 

Karl of Erbach (London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co., 6s.) is a most lively and exciting “ tale of tushery,” none 
the less so for its shallow pretence that it treats of the 
glories of peace rather than of the excitement of war. ‘The 
Count of Erbach may not have thought “ the glory of Tilly 
and Wallenstein worth the winning,” but in order to steer 
Solgau into a harbour of peace he had to go through the 
most exciting adventures, which Mr. H. C. Bailey details 
with all the vividness and talent for narrative that he 
showed in My Lady of Orange. Mr. Bailey reveals, too, 
a new talent in this book—namely, a skill in the art of dia- 
logue. We have read no better romantic love-making for 
a long time than that between Lormont, the brave diplo- 
matist disguised as a fop, and the sprightly Amaryilis von 
Rosenberg. Indeed, the dialogue on the whole is better 
than the fighting, which occasionally, as in the last fight 
when Karl is defending the Capuchin, Pére Joseph, is un- 
convincing. Here is distinctly a book for an idle afternoon 
or the speedily approaching evening of winter. 

Mr. George Rowe has hit on an amusing idea for his 
farcical comedy The Fairy Bedmaker (London: Ward, 
Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.), an idea almost worthy of Mr. Anstey. 
He endows with fairy gifts an old Temple bedmaker, and 
gives her an affectionate interest in an inoffensive young 
solicitor whose chambers she is engaged to clean. Her 
persistent efforts to do him good result in the most unfor- 
tunate complications, and she becomes the terror of his 
life. The humour is often forced, but Mr. Rowe has suffi 
cient ingenuity to keep us always amused, and every now 
and then provokes an uncontrollable laughter. 








Everyone who cleanses 
his mouth and Teeth 
regularly every day with 
Odol, secures them 
absolutely against all 
bacterial and fermenta- 
tion processes. 





Price 1/6 a Flask, 2/6 a large Bottle, to 
be obtained of all Chemists. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Now Reapy. 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In Three Volumes, 8vo, 42s. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series, 
CRABBE. 





sali ALFRED AINGER, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 





VoLumeE VI. Now Reapy. 
A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The English Church from the Accession of Charles 
I, to the Death of Anne (1625—1714). By the Rev. W. 
H. HUTTON, B.D. With Map, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





HUMANISM, Philosophical 


By F, C. S. ScHILLeR, M.A, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETION LIFE AND ‘LABOUR 
GRE IN LONDON. 


GREAT WORK. 
By CHARLES BOOTH. 
In 17 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 
First Series: ‘‘ POVERTY ”’ ...............csecceses | 5/- net per vol. 
ek ae NID inochi ckssdencensnccodoanns | 15/-net theset. 
Second Series: ‘‘ INDUSTRY ”’ .................. 5/- net per vol. 
In 5 Volumes .......... 20/-nettheset. 


Third Series: —— INFLUENCES” | 5/- net per vol. 
In 7 Volumes ...... ibistvepabnssanneminses { 30/-nettheset. 


Final Volume: ‘‘NOTES ON SOCIAL } 
INFLUENCES”’...... 5/ net. 
and Conclusion...... j 
Each volume may be obtained separately. 
The earlier volumes have been revised, and the whole work is 
uniformly bound in white parchment. 
The Contents of the THIRD SERIES include: 
TWENTY LARGE SCALE COLOURED MAPS, showing 


the Social Condition of the Inhabitants of each street in 
London, arranged in Ecclesiastical Parishes and Districts ; 


Essays. 
Bh cs wae & 


TWENTY-TWO DISTRICT SKETCH MAPS; and Lists of 


all PLACES of WORSHIP, classified locally, 
The FINAL VOLUME includes : 


An ABSTRACT of the entire work, and a Map showing 
PUBLIC-HOUSES, CHURCHES, and SCHOOLS. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


BAKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Basaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED. A good library for £1,0:0 cash down. 
Fancy prices paid for weg =D Taylor's Life Reynolds, 2 vols., 1865; 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850 ; 
George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor Trans., 3 vols. ; 
Forman’s Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 
1881 ; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826 ; uther’s History Painting, 3 we 3 
Symonds's Essays, 2 vols., 1890 5 Cook's Foxhuntin » 1826; ba 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878: Jackson’ s — 
Court, 2 vols., 1881; Scott's Waverley, ist edit., 3 vols., 1814 ; Motley’s Life 
< John Besnowas. first edition, a vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 
1823 ; Borrow’s Wild Tren hPa 1862 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863 ; 
Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, Papworth's — Armorials, 1874. 100,000 
Books for SALE C.. — y far est and ‘most valuable 
stock in Birmin want. - BAKER'S EAT BOOKSHOPS, 
“4 and 16, TON BR BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Boeks BOUGHT (Old and Modern). ANY 
FOR CASH. Highest Prices Paid for First Editions, Before selling at 
prices off elsewhere, write to me. Specially wanted, any old Sportin 
Books. Experienced valuer seat any distance to buy eo a | os a 
out of print books supplied. Please state wants. Catal HOL- 
LAND, BOOK MERCHANT, 21, JOHN BRIGHT a at BIRMINGHAM. 


NDEX. —The Index of Vol. VIII. - of Tue ‘SPEAKER 
(new series) will be ready shortly, and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THz SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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Mr. John Lane’s 
New Books. 





FOR ENGLAND: 


POEMS WRITTEN DURING ESTRANGEMENT. 
By WILLIAM WATSON. 
2s. 6d. net, 

The Daily News :— 

‘*From the literary point of view these verses have the 
unfailing beauty of Mr. Watson's poetry. It is not the least 
of his claims to our gratitude that he never gives us the lees 
of his cup. No poet that we can recall sustains so even a 
flight at so high an altitude. Always the thought is dignified 
and distinguished, always the utterance is flawless and 
memorable.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette :-— 

‘‘ Some of the verses are up to his highest level of marmo- 
real and stately rhythm. ‘ For England’ contains some noble 
things nobly said.” 

The Daily Mail :— 

‘**Splendidly maintains the fame of one of the stateliest 

writers in the language.” 


UNDER THE HILL, 


and other Essays in Prose and Verse, including his 
table talk. 
By AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


With numerous illustrations. Crown 4to. 7S. 6d. net, 


SIX FAIRY PLAYS 
FOR CHILDREN. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 
With a Cover Design by W. Graham Robertson. 
Small 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 





THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 


A REJOINDER TO “MY RELATIONS WITH 
CARLYLE.” 
By SIR JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE and ALEX- 
ANDER CARLYLE. 
Demy 8vo. 3S. 6d, net. 

The Morning Post :— 

“Its publication, unlike that of its forerunner, ‘My Rela- 
tions with Carlyle,’ will be accepted on perusal by every right- 
minded man as inevitable, and even necessary, as an act of 
elementary justice.” 





NEW NOVELS. 


W. J. LOCKE. : 
WHERE LOVE IS. 6s. Author ot ‘“ The 
Usurper,” “Idols,” ‘ Derelicts,” &c. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
THE HOUSE ON THE SANDS. 6s. Author 
of ‘** The Column,” ‘‘ Love with Honour,” &c. 
NATHANIEL STEPHENSON. 


ELEANOR DAYTON. 6s. Author of “ They 
that took the Sword,” ‘‘ The Beautiful Mrs. Moneton.”’ 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London & New York 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VERSE, DRAMA, AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

Watson (William), For England: Poems written during estrangement, 
2s.6d.net. John Lane. 

Taylor (Emily Howson), Poems, 2s. 6d. net. Sherratt and Hughes. 

Three Roses, consisting of The Yellow Rose Anthology, The Red Kose 
Anthology, The White Rose Anthology. Paper covers, 6d. net each. 
ee of Parnassus. Edinburgh: Grantand Son. London: Brimley 

ohn 

Beardsley (Aubrey), Under the Hill, and other Essays in Prose and Verse, 
with Ilustrations, 7s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Smith (Henry Preserved, D.D.), Old Testament History. ‘ National 
Theological Library,” 12s. Edinburgh: J. and J. Clark. f 

Brown (E. Vipont, M.D. Lond.), Aspects of Quaker Truth, 1s. Bir- 
mingham: Morland Bros. 7 

The Poem of Job: A Version prepared by M. Pritchard, with Introduc 
tion and Notes, 3s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Morgan (G. Campbell, D.D.), The Crises of the Christ, 7s. 6d. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 
Morley (John), The Life of W. E. Gladstone, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, three vols., 42s. net. Macmillan. 
Ashton (John), Gossip in the First Decade of Victoria’s Reign, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hurst and Blackett. / 
Foord (John), The Life and Public Services of Simon Sterne, 6s. Mac- 
millan. 
FISCAL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS., 
Cox (Harold), Mr. Balfour's Pamphlet: a Reply, ls. net. Fisher Unwin. 
Cusack (James, LL.D.), Tried in Open Court: an Impartial Examination 
of Both Sides of the Fiscal Controversy for popular Reading, 1s. net. 
City of London Book Depot, White-street. E.C. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Godkin (Edwin Lawrence), Unforeseen Tendencies of Demccracy, 6s. net. 
Constable. 
TRAVEL. 


Meakin (Annette M. B.), In Russian Turkestan: a Garden of Asiaand its 

People, 7s. 6d. net. George Allen. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Hayward (F. H.), assisted by M. E. Thomas, The Critics of Herbartianism 
and other matter contributory to the Study of the Hcrbartian Ques- 
tion, 4s.€d. Swan Sonnenschein. 

ETYMOLOGY 

“The Oxford English Dictionary,” edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
**Lock (v.)—Lyyn. Vol. VIL, by Henry Bradley, M.A., 5s. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Frowde. 

ia iv 

Pennell - Elmhirst (Captain E.), The Best of the Fun, 1891-1897, with 
eight coloured illustrations by G. D. Giles and forty-eight others by 
J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles, 16s. Chatto and Windus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

yg Cecil), The Peculiar History of Mary Anne Susan, told by 
herself, 3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin, 

The Kempton. Wace Letters.6s. Isbister. 

Kauffmann (Professor D. F.), Northern Mythology. Translated by M. 
Steele Smith. ‘* Temple Primers,” 1s. net. J. M. Dent. 

Dawson (W. J.), The Quest of the Simple Life, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Glynn (Elinor), The Damsel and the stage: a Woman's Whitmsies, 5s. net. 
Duckworth. 

Whetham (Catherine D. and W. C M.A., F.R.S.), Studies in Nature and 
Country Life, 2s. 6d. Cambridge’ Macmillan and Bowes. 

Ridge (W. Pett). “Up Side Streets,” illustrated, 5s. Hodder and 
Stoughton 

Williamson (RK. M.). Bits from an Old Book Shop, 6d. net. Simpkin 
Marshall. 

Armitage (Ella S.), An Introduction to English Antiquities, with 
numerous illustrations, ls. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

“The Well by the Way,” by Elizabeth Gibson, 3d.; “The Gospel of 
Simplicity,” by Godirey Blount, 3d.; ‘A New Crisade: an Appeal,” 
by Godfrey Blount, B.A., 2d. Simple Life Press. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

soto (S. Louise), Pussy Meow: The Autobiography of a Cat, illustrated, 

2s.6d. Melrose. 

Lang (Andrew), Edited by, The Crimson Fairy Book 6s. Longmans. 

Syrett (Netta), Six Fairy Plays for Children, 2s. 6d. net. John Lane. 

Denslow's Night Before Christmas, by Clement C. Moore, LL.D., made 
into a Book and Illustrated by W. W. Denslow in 1903. Heinemann. 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

* Jesus Christ: His Apostles and Disciples in the Twentieth Century. by 
Count Camille de Renesse.” *‘‘ Addresses and Essays by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, with Introduction by Stanton Coit, Pb.D.,” 6d. each. Issued 
for the Rationalist Press Association. Watts. 

Poetry for Children, by Charles and Mary Lamb, edited with Introduc- 
tion by William Macdonald, ?7s.6d. net. J. M. Dent. 

**The Lyrical Ballads, 1798-1805. Wordsworth and Coleridge, with an 
Introduction and Notes by George Sampson,” 1s. 6d. net, irontispiece. 
Little Library. Methuen. 

* Essays of Douglas Jerrold, edited by his Grandson Walter Jerrold,” 
3s. 6d. net. With 50 Illustrations by H. M. Brock. J. M. Dent. 

The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas, Vol. III. 
Books for Children, 7s. 6d. Methuen 

Browning (Robert), Men and Women, with many Drawings, by Henry 
Ospovat, 5s. net. J.M. Dent. 

FICTION. 

Moray (Charles), George Savile, €s. John Long. 

Chatterton (G. G.), The Gate of Never, 6s. John Long. 

The Chaser’s Luck. By “*G. G.” 3s.6d. John Long. 

Gubbins (Nathaniel), Told in * Tatt’s,” 3s.6d. John Long. 

Hume (Fergus), The Silver Bullet, 6s. John Long. 

James (Henry), The Ambassadors, és. Methuen. 

Sharp (Evelyn), The Children W ho Ran \way, 6s. Macmillan. 

Weyman (Stanley), The Long Night, 6s. Longmans, Green. 

Jones (Mary Whitmore’, The Grinding Mills, 6s. Isbister. 

Bennett (Arnold), Leonora, 6s. Chaito and Windus. 

Becke festa, Helen Adair, 6s. Fisher Unwin. 

Metcalfe (Edith), Pyramids of Snow, :s. 6d. Ward, Lock. 

Macfall (Haldane), The Masterfolk, 6s. Heinemann. 

Stephenson (Nathaniel), Eleanor Dayton, 6s. Joln Lane. 

—— (Philip), A Monte Carlo Venture and Another, 3s. 6d. Fisher 

nwin. 

Farman (Justus Miller), Journey’s End: A Romance of To-day, 3s. 6d. 

ard, Lock. 

Morris (Gouverneur), Aladdin O’Brien, 6s. Cassell. 

Brooke (Emma), The Twius of Skirlaugh Hall, 6s. Hurst and Blackett. 

aoe (Guy). A Two-fold Inheritance, Illustrations by Oscar Wilson, 5s. 

ard, Lock 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
“ Buddhism : an Illustrated Quarterly Review,” Vol. I., No. 1, 3s. Inter- 
national Buddhist Soe iety, Rangoon, Burma. “Scribner’s Magazine,” 
“ New Ireland Review,” “ Journal of the Departmeut of Agric ulture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland,” September, 6d. 





‘*Among recent new editions of notable books may be inoluded a third 
edition of ‘The International Geography,’ edited by Dr. H. R. Mill and 
published by Messrs. Newnes. It is the joint work of seventy authors, and 
has been thoroughly revised throughout, while the census reports for 1900 
and 1901 have been ine orporated. No one would read this hoch fer pleasure, 
but as a work of reference it is invaluable—an_ indispensable complement to 
the ‘ Statesman's Year Book.’”—Vide Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD REVISED EDITION. 
THE 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


BY SEVENTY AUTHORS, WITH 489 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Edited by HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


The Th'rd Edition of this work, which, as the 7imes says, must remain 
the standard geographical text-book in our language, has “been thoroughly 
revised, in parts re-written, and generally brought up to date. Each country 
of the world is separately described, not only from a geographical point of 
view, but in relation to the race, language, history. and mode of government 
of its people; its manufactures, industries, and external trade, and its 
political division. 

It is an indispensable book ot reference for all students of modern history, 
national prospects, and international relationships. It will be found of the 
greatest practical value to the man of business and the politician, and is full 
of information for all interested in the p-ogress of mankind. 


1,083 PAGES—PRICE 15s. 








UNIQUE PARLIAMENTARY COALITION. 
TOBY, M.P., AND F. C. G. 


PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


With 250 amusing Portrait Sketches, 


BY F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 


Of CHAMBERLAIN, CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, BALFOUR, GLAD- 
STONE, HARCOURT, ROSEBERY, and all the prominent personalities 
in the present political crisis. 

Coloured frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

JUST READY. 

Sir William Harcourt writes to Mr. Lucy: ’ 

“A critic without malice and a political reviewer without prejudice is a 
character in which the House of Commons may congratulate itself, and by 
whom it may profit. Humour—above all, good humour—is the salt of life, 
and you have set the example in applying to politics this excellent antiseptic.’ 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., Lonpon, W.C. 














DON’T BE HUMBUGGED! 
STUDY THE QUESTION FOR YOURSELF. 
» » RBAD .. 


“PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE,” 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


**Mr. George's little book seems to me the most attractive statement of the 
Free Trade case I have ever read, perhaps the only statement to which the 
enlightened workman isJikely to yield a full assent.”—Mr. H. W. Massingham 
n The Speaker. 

SPECIAL RE-ISSUE. 
AUTHORISED SHILLING EDITION. (360 Pages. Large Print 
HALF-PRICE. 6°: HALF-PRICE. 
Of all Booksellers and Book Stalls. 
Post Free, Ninepence, from 
THE ENGLISH LEAGUE FOR THE TAXATION OF 
LAND VALUES, 
376-77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C 








THE PRIEST” S POCKET BIBLE 


Printed in DIAMOND TYPE on INDIA PAPER, containing the BIBLE 
with APOCRYPHA, AMENDED PRAYER- BOOK, and COMPLETE 
EDITION of HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
“It is printed on tough India paper of extreme thinness, and is wonderfully 
clear.”"— The Guardian. 
(Size, 4% by 3 by 1% inches. Weight, 7% ounces.) 
Turkey Morocco limp, red and go!d edges, 12s. 6d. Levant Morocco, yapp, kid- 
lined, silk sewn, 18s. 6d. ; ditto, best, 22s. 6d., postage free. Cash discount, 3d. in 1s. 


The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C 


No Breakfast st Table complete — 


EPPS: 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCO 


The Most Nutritious and Economical, 
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Paper Covers, 1s. ; Cloth, Gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ecret History of the 
Court of England. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE THE THIRD 
TO THE DEATH OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 














Including, among other important matters, full particulars of 
the Mysterious Death of the Princess Charlotte and the 
Murder of the Duke of Cumberland’s Valet, Sellis. 


By THe Rint Honovuras_te Lapy ANNE HAMILTON, 


Sister of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, and of 
the Countess of Dunmore. 


[This is a faithful reprint of a work which produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation on its first appearance in 1832, and which was 
speedily suppressed. It is the same, too, for which the sum of a 


Thousand Pounds was subsequently offered in New York. ] 


Published in America at One Guinea, 


Now Publishing. Royal Folio, 272 pp. Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 5/6. 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


Works of 
Hogarth. 














Containing Porirait and 68 Full-page Illustrations. 


There are few persons who are unacquainted with the name 
of that great artist, who may have been said to WRITE rather 
but there are vast numbers to 
That this 
class of persons should desire to have a knowledge of these 


than to PAINT with the brush; 


whom his admirable works are completely unknown, 


masterpieces of art is natural enough; and it is somewhat a 
matter of astonishment that the spirit of enterprise should not 
have already placed them within the reach of ‘‘the millions.” 
There can be no doubt that the merits of these pictures would be 
universally appreciated in the poorest cottages as they have long 
been in the proudest mansions ; and if cheap literature places the 
works of the great master of dramatic writing in the hands of 
the humblest purchaser, it assuredly may accomplish the same in 
respect to the equally great master of dramatic painting. 

The Works of this celebrated 


cheap form, printed on paper of superior quality ; no expense has 


Artist are now issued in a 


been spared to produce engravings worthy of the originals. 


Each Picture is accompanied with Descriptive 
Letterpress. 


JOHN DICKS, 


Effingham House, Arundel Street, w.c. 





J. NISBET & Go's, NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


| WANDERER AND KING. | 6s. 
By O. V. CAINE, 


Face to Face with Napoleon,” ete. 








Illustrated by H. Austin. 


Author of * 


| THE WITCH MAID. | A Novel. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
Author of “ The Cleverest Woman in England.” 


| ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. | 6s. 


Being Portraits of Four Great Ladies of the Past. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
Author of ‘‘ Unstoried in History,” ete. 
(With Photogravure Frontispiece ) 

















| IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. | 6s. 


A Book for Young People, containing a vivid study of Life 
and Literature in Elizabethan England. 
By Mrs. F, 8S. BOAS. 
Author of “A Child’s History of England,” etc 
With 12 Portraits and Illustrations. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


| ALISON’S ORDEAL. | 5s. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 
Author of ‘The Work of Oliver Byrd,” etc. 


A BOOK OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 


| AN ISLAND AFLOAT. | 5s. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
Author of “A Fight for Freedom,” etc. Illustrated, 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


[THE KING'S GUARD. | 3s. 6d. 


By R. J. POWER BERRY. 
A Vivid Account of the Great Deeds of some of the most 
Famous Regiments a ee British Army. 
ustrat 


























Toree Colour.d Books for Children. 

















1. [LITTLE DEGCHIE-HEAD.| By the] 
Author of “Little Black Mingo,” &c With 36 Coloured . 
Illustrations. 

2. [OLD NURSERY RHYMES. | By miss a. | 18. 6d. 
Batchelor. With 24 Coloured Illustrations by the Author. h 

each, 





3. | THE STORY OF JESUS.| Told for 


Little Children, By Miss A Batchelor. With 32 
Coloured Illustrations by the Author. Also in leather, 2s. 6d. 


STANDARD AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY. (MRS. RUSSELL 
GURNEY). Edited by Her Niece. With Portraits in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

‘ The most delightful ons . + «+ Itis impossible to speak too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character which they display.” Speaker. 
BY WALTER SICHEL. 

BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES. THE E SEQUEL. 

h Portraits in Photogravure. Demy 8vo, . 
A Witieal study of Bolingbroke’s career trom 1715—1751, in S castiinedtinn o. 

Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume. 


BY J. A. HOBSON. 
IMPERIALISM: A STUDY. With Maps and Diagrams, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The great merit of Mr. Hobson’s book is that it fortifies the results ot philo- 


sophic thought upon a oo political issue with a large and well-ordered body of 
historical and statistical facts.”— Manchester Guardian, 














THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: LIFE AND WORK. Demy 
vo, 48. . 

BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 
ROBESPIERRE: A STUDY AND BIOGRAPHY. Demy 


8vo, 5s. net. 
“A signal testimony to Mr. Belloc’ sliterary gift, his insight into character, and 
the thoroughness of his knowledge of France.”—Daily News. 


DANTON: A STUDY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 
8vo, 5s. net. 
** A piece of real tragedy, given with admirable restraint and eloquence.”— 


Spectator. 
J. NISBET & Co., Ltp., 21, Berners Street, W. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Pity the sorrows of a distraught City. Last week there 
was nearly a panic, and something like an ugly collapse was 
only staved off by the opportune reappearance of the smail 
investor as a buyer of Consols; this week came the bomb- 
shell fired by the Duke of Devonshire, and at once the 
Stock Exchange, whose political perceptions are, perhaps, 
not as acute as some of its other faculties, believed itself 
to be face to face with an immediate General Election, 
a prospect that it dreads with a holy horror. It must have 
been flattering to the Duke to learn that Consols, which 
were scarcely affected/by the resignation of our great Im- 
perial statesman, fell 4% when his Grace’s retirement was 
announced. But then, of course, everybody knew that. Mr. 
Chamberlain was only pretending to resign, and so his wor- 
shippers in the City were comforted. By the way, these 
same worshippers are not at all enthusiastic about the open- 
ing of the “ campaign of education.” They had looked for 
something more convincing than a rehash of the Birming- 
ham leaflets sauced with sentimental soft-sawder about the 
colonies and their commercial possibilities. 

It was “inevitable "—like so many other things—that 
ali the humbug that is being talked about the fiscal contro- 
versy should have set the currency theorists to work upon 
their favourite ingenuities. And now one of them has 
rushed into the fray with a pamphlet entitled “The True 
Causé of the Commercial Difficulties of Great Britain.” The 
theory of the writer appears to be that our commercial pro- 
sperity, which he measures by the extent of our export trade, 
kept on increasing gallantly until 1874 or thereabouts, and 
that after that date “at once all progress ceases.” Free 
Trade, he considers, was successful until then, because up 
to that time it was really true that \imports had to be paid 
for by exports, and among exports he does not omit to in- 
clude the profits of our shipping and the interest due to us 
on our investments abroad. But after 1874 it was a diffe- 
rent jmatter, and all because Bismarck adopted a gold 
standard for Germany. In the impassioned language of 
our pamphleteer: “ Now a change comes o’er the spirit of 
the dream, a change wrought by a master hand as though 
he wielded a magician’s wand. Not that Prince Bismarck, 
when bringing about his world-wide monetary revolution, in 
the least anticipated all the effects which it has produced. 
Like Mr. Chamberlain, he was no economist. [Oh, Mr. 
Vince, ‘that is rather a nasty one for you !] . . . He 
demonetised silver in Germany and monetised gold, and his 
example was followed by almost the whole civilised world. 
I have not the dates before me of the successive adoption 
of gold by each country [my sympathies are strongly with a 
pamphleteer who does not bother to look his dates up], but 
this adoption took place shortly before and subsequent to 
the year 1874 ;:so that that year may be taken as the end 
of the old and beginning of the new monetary era, the 
British currency, prior to that date, being exclusively 
national, and subsequent to it having become wholly inter- 
national.” 





This, then, is the worm i’ the bud which fed on the 
damask cheek of |British trade. After 1874, gold being 
legal tender abroad, it paid foreigners who sold goods to 
England to take payment in gold, ‘whereas before they were 
forced to take commodities or services. This is, of course, 
in accordance with Mr. Seddon’s well-known thesis that we 
have to export “ golden sovereigns” to pay for our “ ad- 
verse balance” of trade. There is no need to call atten- 
tion to all the fallacies involved in the argument of the 
pamphlet, or to the fact that gold always had a bullion 
value abroad even before it was monetised, or to the equally 
awkward facts that we do not produce gold in Britain, that 
we habitually import more gold than we export, and that, 
therefore, the opportunity created by the Bismarckian wand 
has not been seized by foreign importers. All these argu- 
ments are quite parochial and commonplace, .are, in short, 
just the sort of stupid facts that Little Englanders oppose 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s /lofty aspirations for binding the 
Empire with a monetary tie, which it does not need, at the 
expense of the British taxpayer, who cannot see the fun of it 


All that I mean to say is that the theories of the 
pamphleteer are really much more in accordance with the 
facts of the case than the theses that are the basis of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s so-called policy, and that our Great Im- 
perial Statesman would be well advised to study this 
pamphlet in order to have a fresh dine to start on as soon 
as his audiences tire of his present repertoire, which wili Le 
remarkably soon, to judge by current indications. The 
Prime Minister, notoriously an ardent Bimetallist, might 
indeed feel that he was really leading the party once more, if 
Mr. Chamberlain discovered that it was not tariff, but cur- 
rency, which is the weak spot in our industrial armour, and 
to a quick-shift performer like “ Consistent, Birmingham,” 
such a change of policy en passant need not cause 1 
moment’s hesitation. Our pamphleteer refers us, in a very 
tantalising manner, to another of his works to find its fuil 
development. I cannot say that I have gone the length ct 
endeavouring to obtain this volume, but in the pamphlet 
itself enough is said to show us what must be done. For 
he tells us that the necessary reform is nearly accomplished, 
and this cheering development has been brought about by 
the fact that already we have substituted a “ national” fer 
an “ international ” currency in gg per cent. of our interna! 
payments, by using cheques instead of gold. From this it 
seems to follow that if we used nothing but cheques and no 
gold at all, the foreign importer would be forced to take com- 
modities from us instead of gold, and the ideal of the Free 
Trader, in the true sense of the word, would be realised. 
All, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain has to do is to demon- 
strate that since the Germans have “ monetised” gold, 
gold is therefore low-down stuff made in Germany, and 
that therefore everyone who has a sovereign in his pocket 
is a Little Englander, and probably “a foreign member of 
the Cobden Club.” These propositions are comparatively 
true when placed side by side with those that he is now 
trying to get Scottish audiences to swallow. Armed with 
them, he will come back to office with a mandate to de- 
monetise gold, and to make cheques unlimited legal tender ; 
and then, when each of us can buy as much as we want of 
everything by merely signing a piece of paper, we shall all 
be rich as Croesus. 


Really there is nothing else to talk about except this 
tedious fiscal hullabaloo. The City cheered up a little 
when it discovered that the Duke’s departure did not in- 
volve a General Election to-morrow, and when it found, 
moreover, that all the horrors which were so freely pro- 
phesied in September now look decidedly further off ; the 
German demand for bar gold has slackened materially, and 
the 5 per cent. Bank rate, which was said to be inevitable, is 
now scouted as improbable, prophets being apt to overlook 
the United States and their possible demands. I never be- 
lieved in the inevitability of a further rise in the Bank rate, 
but I am not at all sure that all danger of it is past. They 
sav that Chinese labour for the Transvaal mines is assured, 
but Kaffirs have been noticeably weak owing to the liqu'da- 


tion of more pawned shares. . 
JANUS. 
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